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SOME CURRENT LABOR [| OPICS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The Renaissance of British Labor. 


At the time of our writing the article, ‘‘The Seamen’s Succegsfu! 
Uprising,’’ for the September uumber, the generai uprising of the British 
working classes was in its beginnings. That the strike fever was likely to 
spread and involve masses of the laborers we felt assured, and in fact inti- 
mated as much, but how soon the outbreak might come there was no fore- 
telling. It came speedily, spread suddenly, and tied up a good part of 
industry and commerce effectively. That it sent shivers to distant regions 
of the earth is shown in the following lurid words of our own Kirby, 
trumpeting disaster and chaos: 

“Recently the daily press was filled with tidings of Great Britain’s industrial plight. 
Anarchy threatened, and the great empire found itself the scene of internecine warfare. 

“Great Britain’s peril was obvious; her cities were armed camps; her arteries of 
transportation were almost paralyzed; her power of communication with other parts of 
the world was shaken; her people were threatened with starvation, and she was con- 
fronted with a greater menace to her industries than ever before in her long history.’’ 

Really, we hadn’t thought it quite so bad as all that. But what 
actually occurred should have been sufficient to make even Mr. Kirby try to 
stop and reflect. The events of the uprising, summed up in brief, formed a 
manifestation, by the underpaid, and often half-starved, poorest classes of 
British working people, of a spirit of protest and of solidarity. 

This spirit was shown in London when, in the second week of August, 
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the dockers, having gained that for which they struck, refused to take advan- 
tage of their victory and return to work until their fellow-workers, the car- 
men, lightermen, and other longshore laborers who had struck, had induced 
the employers to make terms with them. On August 9, the number out in Lon- 
don alone had reached 65,000, with another 50,000 indirectly affected. The 
London daily press professed stupefaction at what was happening. ‘Branches 
of labor in nowise connected with the port of London stopped work at a mo- 
ment’s notice.’’ ‘‘Almost as fast as one class of workers is placated a new 
division comes out with a demand for higher wages or shorter hours or 
both.’”’ 

In Liverpool it was solidarity of the employing class, and not the em- 
ployed, that first brought about a total cessation of transport work and 
related occupations. In that fact—a fact of ancient standing, the solidarity 
of the big employing class—lies precedent for similar action by the workers. 
In pursuing the solidarity idea, these but imitated their combined employ- 
ers. The steamship companies,had long before got together; on August 13 
Liverpool managers declared a lockout which affected 28,000 dockers; it 
was announced in the, papers that the railway lines, in the face of a 
threatened strike, were jointly to fight labor, even to the extent of a total 
suspension of traffic. What course was left to the laborers but to get 
together then, if they ever meant to stand up for themselves? Was it to be 
expected that they should forever remain apart in their individual weak- 
ness? So it came about in the end that the tramsport workers, of sea and 
land, and many kindred occupations, did get together and gave the country 
an inkling of what the consequences might be should all labor fold its arms. 
To the surprise of the railway managers, not only the union ‘‘railway serv- 
ants’’ but the unorganized left off work in sufficient numbers to stop traffic 
on the principal lines. The managers thereupon were convinced that the 
time had come when they were to recede from the arrogant position they 
had long assumed in regard to the railway unions, They consented to listen 
to certain suggestions fromjthe Government and to enter upon relatioas with 
the officiais of the general railway organizations. 

Most significant was_the action of the strikers as a mass, both in 
Liverpool and Glasgow, with reference to the tramway employes. In both 
these cities, from the beginnings of municipal ownership, fourteen and 
seventeen years ago, respectively, the managers systematically promoted 
nou-union benefit societies and gave out employment by a scheme calculated 
to torestall union organization. In Glasgow a system of penalties and dis- 
charge long reduced the men to a state of helplessness regarding the forma- 
tion of a union. Yet, during this general uprising, a considerable part of the 
force in both cities went on strike. Then, although the aid through them 
to trade unionism had been so slow in coming, the working classes stood by 
them and compelled the reluctant municipal managers to come to terms. 
In Liverpool 68,000 men retrained from work until the tramway men were 
reinstated by the City Council Tramways Committee. 

It is not our intention here to attempt to give even a summary of the 
leading moves vf the strike in Great Britain. We aim merely to point out 
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the one predominant fact that the workers in that country found their 
way, for a time at least, to common action in regard to non-action at their 
employment. In doing so, they outdid leadership. While in the transport 
workers’ strike, which preceded the greater strike, action came as planned 
by men who were accustomed to lead, and who were the acknowledged 
officials of the unions interested, in the mass strike hundreds of thousands 
moved of themselves, through a spirit apart from that usually inspired by 
chosen leaders. 

As to the immediate gains of the strikers, they generally got back their 
old places, with better pay and hours at once for large numbers of them 
and with business-like arrangements made through a government depart- 
ment for redress of their more pressing grievances. The remoter gains will 
be seen in the course of the year, as ideas and sentiments have time to 
work. 

The uprising over, the press and the other agencies of public discussion 
are seeking the origin and meaning of it all. Of the startling social nature 
of the movement there is no doubt. One of our conservative New York 
papers contained this passage in an editorial: 


“Brief as its existence was, the great railway strike of 1911 was one of the most 
impressive and alarming manifestations of dissatisfied labor in the history of modern 
industrialism, and calamitous as well.’’ 















































In their comments on the subject some Continental writers express the 
belief that the English masses were suddenly converted to the principles of 
French syndicalisme, with its theory of direct action and the general strike. 
This can hardly be so. The French syndicalistes aim at the social revolution 
and the establishment of their new system of society through the strike. 
The English masses aimed merely at a living wage to be earned under civil- 
ized conditions. But in striving for this aim they found out the virtue and 
efficacy of the main reliance of the French syndica/istes—-i. e., quitting work. 
That they will never forget. 

Manual labor is the basis of the social fabric. Tenfold more than any 
other factor it feeds all the people, clothes them, builds their houses, moves 
from place to place whatever they need. The manual workers (the farmers, 
the artisans, the diggers and the delvers, the handle:s of goods and 


movers of trains and ships) can convince the world in an idle week that 
theirs are the essential occupations of civilized mankind. 
, The strike has shown that the British masses have brought within their 


practical knowledge this truth. They have set aside the verdict of econo- 
mists and publicists that there is no hope for the poorest wage-workers of 
their country in our time. They have grown tired of the decades of platonic 
sympathy coming to them from lip philanthropists and uplifters through 
petty political processes. They have exhibited the workings of the yeast 
that has been leavening the poorer strata of British society in recent years. 
They have decided not to await in quiescence the uncertain outcome of 
experiments through ‘(}mid parliamentarianism. They have discovered the 
one profound social secres for themselves. It is, what must occur when the 


saanual laborer stops wos: 
mer 
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President Taft on the Recall. 


Mr. Taft’s veto of the Statehood of New Mexico and Arizona, sent to 
Congress on August 14, was based on his opposition to the proposed sub- 
mission of the recall of the judiciary to a vote by the people of Arizona. 

Mr. Taft is sometimes spoken of by his supporters as a man whose 
speech is moderate and definite and whose acts are politic. This veto does 
not display those characteristics. 

‘When such a constitution’’ [as Arizona’s], he writes, ‘‘contains some- 
thing so destructive of free government as this judicial recall it should be 
disapproved.’’ ‘‘Real reforms are not to be affected by patent short cuts or 
by abolishing those requirements which the experience of ages has shownto 
be essential in dealing justly with every one.’’ The first of these two 
sentences embodies a rash judgment; the second is only vague talk. Both 
express merely opinions, not penetrating to the substance of the matter. 
They come nearer to saying something in the concrete than is done in the 
rest of the message, which on the whole is so light, so insubstantial, so 
transparently political, that it may be justly called frothy. As we remarked 
last month, it is largely a compendium of pet Tory phrases. 

‘‘Danger of the majority,’’ ‘‘controlling checks,’’ ‘‘unbridled expres- 
sion of the majority,’’ ‘‘possible tyranny of a popular majority,’’ ‘‘momen- 
tary gusts of popular passion’’—here is a display of the stock expressions 
regularly employed by the bourbon believers in government by a class 
which they assume to be better than the mass. It won’t do. The mass has 
seen through the assumption. 

The gist of this fallacious assumption is expressed by Mr. Taft in a 
sentence: ‘‘In treating of courts we are dealing with a human machine, 
liable, like all the inventions of man, to err, but we are dealing with a 
human institution that likens itself to a divine institution because it seeks 
and preserves justice.’’ Well, what was the rule of kings but a ‘‘divine 
institution,’’ accurding to its supporters, ever ‘‘seeking and preserving jus- 
tice???’ What has the House of Lords been but a ‘‘divine institution,’’ based 
on ‘‘the experience of the ages,’’ made up, as Mr. Taft describes our judi- 
ciary, of ‘‘men, intelligent, sympathetic men, patriotic men?’’ 

Time—in its long course of trying out institutions—has brought in the 
verdict that there is no institution nearer divinity than the democracy in a 
civilized nation, expressing its will through the majority. Setting up in the 
State any volition which can defeat the decisions of the people is, to adopt 
Mr. Taft’s phrase while rejecting his principle, ‘‘destructive of free govern- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Taft has never learned that the fairest, purest, most just and most 
generous decision possible in public affairs in this country is to be obtained 
from the general public when voting as a jury direct upon a simple propo- 
sition. Else what meaning is there in all the talk about ‘‘public opinion?’ 
True, we shall obtain divine judgments in this world only when men in 
their attributes approach more nearly to divinity than they do at present. 
But in matters pertaining to the common welfare, the generality of men 
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this Republic are sufficiently keen, well informed, and judicial in temper to 
vote to take care of the best possible interests of all the people. 

As to the practical effects of the recall, Mr. Taft asks: ‘‘Would not 
self-respecting men well hesitate to accept judicial office with such a sword 
of Damocles hanging over them?’’ To this query the first point in reply 
must have reference to what menace the people sometimes see actually 
hanging over themselves. It is judgment against their rights, their interests, 
their activities, their necessary institutions, to be delivered by Judges not 
actuated by a desire to defend the masses against privilege, not able to 
recognize that much judge-made law has fallen behind the philosophy of 
this century, has not been animated by the spirit of the times, and has not 
coincided with democratic interpretation of our Constitution. Judges, secure 
in authority, tend, as do men usually, to become permanently power-drunk, 
self-willed, arrogant, dull to new impressions, set in their ways, slow to 
recognize the force of opinions contrary to their own, and disposed to deny 
the right and authority of laymen to frame the law, though these may 
be the people. 

Mr. Taft is welcome to make what argument he can against undue 
haste in a recall. That’s a point on which mature minds may mostly agree. 
On ordinary questions, every individual to whom is given the capacity of 
reflection will in time work himself out of the influence of his first impres- 
sions and unwisely guided emotions. One of the accepted principles of 
democracy is the possibility of the collective voters to follow wisdom’s course 
in this respect in public affairs. It would be a rash supporter of the recall, 
as of any other democratic device, who would argue for methods in its 
practice which would not allow sufficient scope for study of evidence, for 
discussion and reflection, in fact for all the prerequisites to an enlightened 
decision. 

But Mr. Taft confuses this idea of the necessity of proceeding wisely 
and cautiously with the idea of the right of the majority in our democracy 
to proceed as it will. The people of Arizona may want to have the recall. 
If they do, they are entitled to it by the fundamental principles of our 
Republic. 

President Taft’s closing points in his veto message are (1) that the courts 
are ‘‘the cornerstone of good government,’’ and (2), that ‘‘no matter what 
the future action of the State may be, it is necessary for the authority 
which is primarily responsible for its creation to assert in no doubtful tones 
the necessity for an independent and untrammeled judiciary.’’ 

In neither of these points is Mr. Taft down to bottom truth. The people 
of this Republic are the ‘‘ cornerstone of good government,’’ and not the 
judiciary. The judiciary, created by the people, is limited by the people’s 
constitution and subject even to the people’s change of mind. The people 
of a democracy do not want an ‘‘independent and untrammeled judiciary”’ or 
any other oligarchy. The free citizens of a democratic Republic will not con- 
sent to the establishment of a power over them greater than themselves. 
Democracy has not put aside the Gog of monarchy with its divine rights 
merely to set up in its place the Magog of judicial aristocracy with the 
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powers of ‘‘a divine institution.’’ Judges are not to be free to interpret or 
to make law as if infallible, are not to be independent of the superior will 
of the sovereign citizens, are not to be untrammeled in their interpretatious of 
either precedents or constitutions. To the people, in all these respects, 
belongs the final decision. Judges, like all other public officials, are the 
servants of the people. They therefore should be subject as such to recall, 
whether the device be recall on a special voting, or recall through fixed 
terms, or impeachment. 


Discriminating Approval of Trade Unionism. 


Trade unionists do not relish fine but empty words for their movement. 
Indiscriminate, harsh words have to them about the same value. In either 
case not much good is done, and not mnch harm, to anybody. What the 
active trade unionist appreciates is assistance to his own thought or knowl- 
edge of the movement, its standing, its justice, its morality. He asks men of 
capacity to size it up, weigh its professions, note its essential methods, get at 
its achievements and at its real intents. 

In letters we have recently received from men of standing in this 
country we can see good evidence of the stage to which trade unionism has 
advanced. It is being generally accepted as of undoubted value to the 
wage-working classes and as the institution upon which they must build in 
their future progress. We reproduce herewith passages from some of these 
letters: 


From James Johnson, Jr., Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio: 


‘*The value of labor organizations in the general movement for growth and prog- 
ress is no longer doubted. Their proper and legitimate purposes and the scope of their 
operations are being better and better understood. 

‘There is a general and cordial recognition of the vast influence of these organiza- 
tions in the bringing about of reforms of very great benefit to the whole people within 
the last few years. 

‘*The very fact that a man is a member of an organization which is studying im- 
portant questions and pressing reforms in matters affecting the whole social fabric 
compels him to study and think and become informed. As his information is extended, 
his method of thought and study will be fixed on better and surer lines, and his influ- 
ence in the community will be greater. Both the membership and the organization will 
become more influential.’’ 


From General J. Warren Keifer, former Speaker and for many years a 
member of the House of Representatives: 


“The history and purposes of the labor unions of the United States are too full of 
interest to be properly treated by anything short of a long article by one who has been 
a careful student, and this can not be here attempted. 

“It is gratifying, however, to know that the substantial advancement made in the 
interest of labor, and in promoting the alleviation of the great majority of humanity 
who must toil, mainly as daily wage-earners, is being recognized and commended by 
honest, broad-minded, thinking people throughout the world, employers as well as 
others. 

‘‘There is more necessity for the organization of laboring men than men of other 
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classes, for a laborer in any vocation is less potential and independent individually than 


a member of any other class. 
‘Like other new and advanced things of the progressive age, labor unions have 


come to stay.’’ 


From Oswald West, Governor of Oregon: 

“Trade unions are a good thing, are necessary for the protection of the working 
classes and have come to stay. They have become necessary by reason of the passing of 
all business industries from the hands of the individual and the firm into those of the 
big corporations. In the old days, owing to the personal contact which existed between 
the employer and his employes, there was always an opportunity to be fully heard and 
secure redress. That day has passed, however, and there no longer exists that bond of 
friendship or sympathy between employer and employe, and an obscure workingman 
with a grievance and without organization stands about as much show as the proverbial 
cat in hades without claws. Nowadays the workman’s only chance is through his or- 
ganization. Through his organization he can and does get relief. His efforts put forth 
through the channels of his union not only bring him and his fellow-members relief, 
but they help all mankind.”’ 


From Chester H. Aldrich, Governor of Nebraska: 


‘‘The cardinal principles upon which the American Federation of Labor bases its 
great movement are, in my judgment, fundamentally correct and for the uplift of 
society as a whole. Secondly, in my judgment the great rank and file of the members 
of the trade union are honest, conscientious, and law-abiding citizens who bare their 
breasts in the cause of humanity. Let us first clearly enumerate those principles as a 
means of determining as to whether their advocates may be termed as undesirable 
citizens or not. They are, then— 

‘“‘First. The shortening of the hours of labor, in harmony with the increased 
methods of production, that the workmen may have leisure for recreation, rest, study, 
and the enjoyment of God’s sunshine. 

‘Second. The abolition of child labor in our industrial pursuits and their transfer 
to the schools and the playgrounds, that their bodies and their minds may develop into 
noble manhood and womanhood. 

“Third. Better sanitary and safety regulations for the protection of health and 
safety of the workmen in the shops, the factories, mills, and the mines. 

‘Fourth. The abolition of sweatshops as a means of protecting womanhood. 

“Fifth. Better wages, as a fair share of production, as a means of property, pro- 
viding for the home, of educating the children and a general participation in the duties 
of citizenship. 

‘In my humble opinion those principles are based upon the teachings of Christ 
and make for the world a higher standard of civilization. They are based upon the 
principles of humanity and their opposition can only be based upon greed, or more profit. 

‘Labor organizations are the outgrowth of and the legitimate results that come 
from the highly organized state of that other concomitant force in the industrial world 
that we call capital. Therefore labor organizations are a necessity. They are potent 
factors for good, and it is no argument against them that sometimes in the name of a 
labor union an ill-advised strike is precipitated. Labor leaders, so far as I know, 
recognize the fact that liberty is obedience to law and that justice is equality to all and 
special'privilege to none.’’ 


From Edward Schoeneck, Mayor, Syracuse, N. Y.: 

‘The establishment and maintenance of a higher standard of wages and the con- 
sequent improvement in the quality of labor performed, to the mutual benefit of wage- 
earner and employer, represent only a fraction of the result of efficient labor organiza- 
tion. . . . The advance which has been made is to be sustained, and further 
improvement is to be made through the force of the growing sentiment in favor of 
bettering the working conditions of the men who are the real producers of the country’s 
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wealth, The standard of our citizenship is raised by the fair and intelligent application 
of these principles.’’ 


As we have said, words are good when they mean something. Our 
correspondents quoted above have each given our readers something over 
which to think and upon which to build. In writing as they have here 
done, they have helped the trade union movement and the cause of human- 
ity. We pass their words on to the rank and file, and count on the spread 
of their views as being of help to the membership. 


An Upstart’s Strike Story. 


The insidious forms which the attacks on trade unionism take, the 
unexpected quarters from which missiles are projected at it, the lack of 
vigilance at times on the part of its friends—these are the points illus- 
trated in the contents of ‘‘Chapter XIV”’ of ‘‘Through the Mill,’’ by ‘‘Al 
Priddy,’’ published in the Ou//ook of a recent number. ‘‘Priddy’’ was given 
by the Outlook the space of a serial in sixteen chapters to tell of his change 
in life from mill hand to college graduate. If all his chaptets miss the truth 
as much as the fourteenth—in which he gives his views of a famous strike— 
his mental change did not encompass an evolution in character. The college 
may have improved his skill in writing; it did not develop in him a sense of 
either obligation or solicitude to write only the truth. Witness, as follows, 
some of his statements and the refutation of them which we have obtained 
from an authoritative source: 

‘In January of that year 40,000 mill operatives went on strike. I belonged to the 
union and had a voice in the preparations for the strike. The manufacturers wanted to 
reduce our wages 10 per cent. 

‘‘Word was passed around the muleroom that there was to be astubborn fight, and 
that every union member ought to be on hand at the next regular meeting, when a vote 
was to be taken which would be our answer to the officials. 

‘‘Our union headquarters were then in a long, narrow room in one of the business 
blocks, lighted by smoky oil lamps. The room was crowded when the meeting was 
called to order. The men were allowed to declare their feelings in speeches. 

“«*Th’ miserly manufacturers,’ growled Hal Linwood, a bow-legged Socialist ‘they 
never knows when they are well off, they dunno’. Little enough we gets now, and worse 
off we’ll be if they slices our wages at the rate they would go. It ain’t just, and never 
will be just till we div P 

‘**Order!’ shouted the chairman. ‘This here isn’t no Socialist meeting. What the 
man said at first is all right, though.’ 

‘**Hear! hear!’ roared the crowd. 

‘Linwood represented the prevailing opinion, and when the vote was taken we 
declared in favor of a strike by a large majority. 

‘‘During the early stages of the strike we were constantly in our strike headquarters 
getting news and appointing committees. Collectors were sent out to other cities to 
take up contributions, Mass meetings were held in the City Hall, and we were addressed 
by Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders. Even in the public parks incendiary meetings 
were common, and wild-eyed orators called us to resistance—from the tail end of a cart. 

‘The position of collector was eagerly sought, for to most of the men it offered a 
higher wage than could be earned in the mill. It also meant travel, dinners, and a good 
percentage of the collections. When I told my uncle that a man named Chad was earn- 
ing more money asa collector than he could earn as a spinner, I was angrily told to 
mind my own business. 

“In fact, the conduct of the strike, as I looked on it from behind the scenes, was 
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simply a political enterprise. Our leader kept urging us to resist. He himself was not 
working in the mill, but was getting his money from our dues. Several of our meet- 
ings were no more than drinking bouts. The strike manager, who conducted our part 
in it, elected his closest friends to important offices which offered good remuneration. 

‘‘T have been to football games when the home team knew that it was beaten at the 
start and yet the captain has pounded his men and said, ‘Come on, boys, we’ve got 
the.» whipped.’ That sort of artificial courage was supplied us by our leaders. Perhaps 
it was necessary, for the most of us were hungry, our clothes were worn, and the fire at 
home had tobe kept low. The grocers would not give us credit, and the winter was cold. 
But the leaders grinned at us, pounded the gavel on the table, and shouted: ‘This isa 
fight forright, men. We've got the right end of the stick. Keep together and we'll 
come out all right!’’’ ae 

“‘The return of the swallows brought an end to the strike. We boys resolved to 
vote against a return, for the May days promised joyous outdoor life. But the men and 
women were broken in spirit and heavily in debt, and a return was voted. We had fought 
four long months and lost.’’ 


The following from a letter to us, written by John Golden, General 
President, United Textile Workers of America, corrects the gross misstate- 
ments of ‘‘Priddy,’’ while paying no attention to the minor ones: 


‘The story, according to many of its features, must refer to the New Bedford strike 
of 1898 against a 10 per cent reduction in wages. It is simply teeming with inaccuracies 
from start to finish and must have emanated from a brain surfeited with Arabian Nights 
imagination. Instead of ‘40,000’ being on strike, there were about 18,000, for the simple 
reason that only this number of textile workers were employed in the city at that time. 
The statement that Linwood, the Socialist, represented the prevailing opinion of the 
mulespinners’ meeting is absurd. The mulespinners, of all the crafts in the textile 
industry, have been immune from Socialism. There were among them too many hard- 
headed loyal trade unionists from away back in 1858, when this union was first 
organized in this country, to allow any inroads being made by the ‘dreamers.’ The state- 
ment that ‘the position of collector was eagerly sought for, as it offered a higher wage 
than could be earned in the mill, and meant travel, dinners, and a good percentage of the 
collections,’ isto my mind a cowardly and unjust attack on the people who were fighting 
for a living wage, and the noble and sacrificing men and women who left their homes, 
braving many hardships in order to send succor to those at home. Such matter is un- 
worthy of notice, much less of any reply, but unfortunately many misguided people are 
only too ready and willing to swallow it. If one thing more than another has stood out 
conspicuously in the many hard struggles made by the textile workers for a higher 
standard, it has been the honesty and integrity of its organized operatives who have 
conducted these strikes, many of whom made sacrifices from which they never re- 
covered, such as mortgaging their little homes, and turning the money into the strike 
fund. It is such people as these ‘Al Priddys’ that help materially to lower the standard of 
wage-workers, and while his aeroplane wanderings only creates a feeling of pity and 
regret among the thousands of men, women, and children, working, struggling, 
and hoping for a better life in the textile industry, nevertheless there are some 
who delight in making capital out of such rubbish. I thank you, President Gompers, for 
bringing this to my attention. Let me say, however, that the struggle will still go on, fora 
better wage and a higher standard among the textile workers. We shall continue to re- 
duce the hours of labor for our women and minors. We have got them down to fifty- 
four per week in Massachusetts, fifty-six in Rhode Island, and we already see the 
‘eight-hour day’ in sight. All the ‘Al Priddys’ in the wide world will not stop our 
progress, nor dampen our courage.”’ 


To President Golden’s testimony we wish to add some words of our 


own relating in general and particular to ‘‘Priddy’s’’ article. Suppose it 
were assumed beforehand that every strike was to be a failure if the 
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probabilities were not obviously overwhelming in favor of its success, what, 
on the whole, could be the outcome of the labor movement ? 

The fact is that the history of great strikes for the last decade will 
show that many which in the beginning had little promise of success 
brought final victory to the organized workers. The anthracite strike, 
begun by 6,000 union men, carried the benefits of trade unionism to 
150,000. The cloakmakers’ strike, the shirtwaist girls’ strike, the recent gar- 
ment workers’ strike, every one of them started with the judgment, the 
sympathy, the prophecies of all the Priddys and of ‘‘good society’’ against 
them. But, more than this, even the very defeats of unions have been help- 
ful in sooner or later promoting the betterments sought by the unionsists. 

There is no truth in Priddy’s assumed similarity between the foregone 
conclusion of the whipping of a weak football team by a strong one and 
the certainty of prophesying defeat fora union in a contest with employ- 
ers. It is true, were employing class advice only sought, union men would 
always be advised that strikes are hopeless. Time was when the most authori- 
tative of the church people regarded strikers as wicked disturbers of 
society. Even utopian social revolution doctrinaires doubted the helpfulness 
of strikes by the wage-workers. It is to be set down to the credit of the 
trade unionists, and especially of those among them who became leaders 
through their courageous, persistent, and faithful devotion to the strike 
principle, that the organized labor movement today is respected by its 
opponents, admired by its well-to-do sympathizers, and regarded as the 
chief defender of the working classes by its members. 

The emphasis which Priddy puts on the abuses which he alleges 
attended the strike in question betrays the spirit that usually characterizes 
the short-sighted and mean-spirited faultfinder. The genuine spirit of the 
wage-worker is developed on observation and reflection of the good that 
trade unionism has effected in the course of the years of its operation. 
When sufficiently broad-minded and intelligent, he sees that by force of cir- 
cumstances he himself is a soldier engaged in the work of emancipating the 
workers from burdens which are to be removed so sure as justice, reason, 
and humanity are to reign in society. He then accepts the friction, the 
unwisdom, the imperfections of leaders, the mental and moral shortcomings 
of a proportion, great or small, of the masses of his fellow-workers, as a 
soldier firm in the great principles of his movement should. A part of his 
duty is to be active, as a member of his democratic union, in promoting 
mutual tolerance, in helping the leaders who are doing their best to win 
despite obstacles and to subordinate the inevitable lesser disappointing 
and even at times vexatious features of the struggle to its funda- 
mental ideas—hope for the working people, the certainty of their better 
future, the general advance of society. The trade union is of a certainty, 
and has been, the workingman’s own agency for these aims. 

**Priddy’s’’ ‘‘bow-legged Socialist,’’ ‘‘wild-eyed orator,’’ and ‘‘isn’t no 
Socialist meeting’’ chairman are merely the ‘‘local color’ of yellow writing— 
poor in taste, unfaithful in dialect, and untrue in fact. They but fit the 
fictitious and exaggerated illustrations accompanying his narrative. 
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THE British LABOR PARTY—A REVIEW. 


By A. H. Gru, M. P. 


HE Labor Party assumed a prominent 

position in the House of Commons after 

the general election of 1906, when they 
secured the election of twenty-nine mem- 
bers pledged to independent action, and not 
to ally themselves with either of the ortho- 
dox political parties. They were soon in 
evidence, as there was work to be done in 
getting trade union funds protected and the 
Taff-Vale decision reversed. Negotiations 
were commenced with the Government, who 
promised to bring in a bill and did so, but 
it was found to be so unsatisfactory that 
the Labor Party declined to have it. They 
afterward insisted upon an amended bill, 
which the Government took charge of and 
got passed. The House of Lords objected 
to it strongly, but passed it, as they did not 
relish a fight with organized labor. This 
measure thoroughly secures trade union 
funds from attacks by the employers. 

The next measure was one dealing with 
workmen’s compensation for loss caused by 
accident while following their employment. 
The act of 1897 had in its working been shown 
to be full of anomalies. The measure was 
introduced by the Home Secretary, and after 
the second reading was referred to a com- 
mittee upon which fifteen Labor members 
secured seats. They proved theircapacity, as 
they had had much experience inthe working 
of the 1897 act. This stood them in good 
stead, as they completely altered the char- 
acter of the bill by means of amendments 
and made it more beneficial to the workers. 
It iscomputed that the amendments secured 
on their instigation has made hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to the workers an- 
nually. 

Another measure introduced by a Labor 
member provided for the feeding of school 
children in cases where it was proved that 
owing to poverty their parents were unable 
to do justice to them. Many thousands of 
children have since been provided with free 
breakfasts at the expense of the State. It 
should be stated that, to provide against 





imposition, any parent who was afterward 
found to be able to pay for the meals has 
been compelled to do so 

Another important piece of work was to 
insist on the Government carrying into 
effect the Fair Wages clause. In some re- 
spects this was faulty and has been 
strengthened. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the State, official recognition was 
secured for trade union officials with mem- 
bers of the Government and heads of de- 
partinents to represent their members on 
wages questions and other grievances. Lists 
of contractors doing business with Govern- 
ment departments are now published in 
order that trade unionists will be able to 
see whether they are all fair firms or not. 
If any are discovered who are violating the 
Fair Wages clause, on proof of such being 
forthcoming, they are struck off the list 
and not allowed to do any more Govern- 
ment work. 

Many important committees have been 
appointed dealing with the Truck act, acci- 
dents in factories, etc., check-weighing in 
metal trades, etc., upon which Labor mem- 
bers have performed useful service. 

They kept up an agitation in favor of old- 
age pensions and had the satisfaction of 
seeing a measure introduced by the Gov- 
ernment, in which they were successful in 
securing some useful amendments before it 
passed into law. The measure is not so 
thorough as they would like, as no pension 
is granted unless the applicant has reached 
the age of 70 years. Other amendments are 
desired, but it was a beginning, and at the 
present time nearly 700,000 old people are 
receiving their weekly pensions. Pressure 
has also been put on the Government to 
put on more factory inspectors. This has 
been done, there being now a staff of 200. 

The Labor Party divide themselves into 
committees, each section of administration 
and proposed legislation being thoroughly 
examined and overhauled. During the 1906 
Parliament it was generally admitted that 
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their power and influence was much greater 
proportionately than their members. 

At the general election in January, 1910, 
the whole of the Labor members were 
fought very strenuously by the parties. 
They lost a few seats, but as the Miners’ 
Federation had decided that their members, 
who had previously been affiliated with the 
Liberal party, should join the Labor party, 
the total strength at the close of the polls 
was forty. 

The session was a short one, but event- 
ful. It was expected that another election 
would take place in July, as the question 
of the bill abolishing the veto of the House 
of Lords would have brought a crisis. The 
death of the King upset all calculations, 
as the accession of the new monarch has 
caused a truce to be observed, leaders of the 
two great parties being constantly in con- 
ference, endeavoring to arrive at a settle- 
ment of the relations between the Commons 
and the Lords. The Government were de- 
pendent on the votes of the Irish National- 
ists to keep them in power, as they were in 
a position to decide their fate at any time. 

Matters came to a crisis on the veto ques- 
tion and another dissolution of Parliament 
took place in November, 1910. In the gen- 
eral election in December the party lost 
three seats, but gained five, making the 
total strength forty-two members. The 
party has taken its full share in all matters 
introduced to Parliament. Serious attention 
was called to the explosions in mines, 
whereby so much life was lost, and de- 
mands made that the Government should 
provide rescue appliances at each mine, so 
as to be ready for use whenever an explo- 
sion takes place. The Government in reply 
have introduced a mines bill which goes a 
long way to meet the demands of the miners 
in regard to safety. The Home Secretary 
has also promised to appoint thirty addi- 
tional sub-inspectors of mines, which are to 
be drawn from the ranks of working miners. 
A prominent miner is also to be appointed 
as Labor Adviser to the Home Office on 
mining matters. 

A step forward has also been taken by the 
appointment of Mr. D. J. Shackleton as 
Senior Labor Advisor to the Home Office. 
His appointment is such that he will deal 
with all classes of questions affecting labor. 
It is generally believed that he will be of 
great service to the workers. 





A further departure is the introduction of 
a bill which has now passed the committee 
for dealing with the grievances of shop as- 
sistants and fixing their period of employ- 
ment at sixty hours a week. It is expected 
to pass into law this session. 

A network of Government Labor Ex- 
changes has been established throughout 
the Kingdom, which are proving advan- 
tageous to the workers in putting them in 
touch with vacancies which occur, instead 
of their having to tramp from place to place 
in searchof employment. The trade union 
movement is keeping a close watch on their 
action, so that sides may not be taken in 
labor disputes. There are now over 200 ex- 
changes established in addition to a large 
number of sub offices. 

The Labor Party is having great difficulty 
at present in consequence of a decision of 
the House of Lords given in response to an 
appeal by a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, asking for an 
injunction to restrain that society from 
using its funds or making a compulsory 
levy on the members for the maintenance 
of parliamentary representation. 

This action has since been followed up 
by other societies, where individual mem- 
bers have been procured by wealthy outside 
bodies to act as their tools in seeking in- 
junctions. Over half the members of Par- 
liament have had injunctions granted 
against their societies, and more are threat- 
ened. The Government have been appealed 
to and have brought forward a measure to 
overcome the difficulty. This does not 
meet with full satisfaction by the party, as 
it gives power to the minority member who 
is opposed to parliamentary action to con- 
tract out, and generally places him in a too 
privileged position. A great fight will take 
place on this bill in the House. 

The Government proposes to get over the 
difficulty partly by establishing a system of 
payment of Members of Parliament by the 
State. The sum of £400a year is to be 
fixed. It will be passed this session. Not 
a single member of the party has yet had 
to retire from Parliament for want of funds. 
Some means will be found to overcome all 
difficulties. 

The miners are now enjoying the privi- 
lege of an eight-hour working day secured 
by act of Parliament after fighting for it 
for twenty-one years. The party is at 
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present actively engaged in trying to secure 
improvements in the huge bill of Mr. Lloyd 
George establishing a national insurance 
scheme dealing with sickness, invalidity 
and unemployment. The measure is a 
large one and attacks many vested interests, 
which are up in arms to defend them- 
selves. 


The party is in good condition. Its 
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members are active. While we are at 
present inthe midst of acrisis with the 
House of Lords we are strenuously sup- 
porting the forces of democracy against the 
privileged classes. We shall win. The 
Labor Party is a force to be reckoned with. 
It has come to stay and will give a good 
account of itself. 
Bolton, England, August, 1911. 





RESULTS FROM QUESTIONING CANDIDATES. 


By C. TULLIs. 


in Politics,’’ the union men of 
Shawnee, Okla., have something 
to tell. 

The Trades Assembly elected a Legislative 
Committee to formulate the demands of the 
workingmen of the city and present them 
to each candidate of the different political 
parties before the primary election. Those 
pledging themselves to the demands were 
assisted in securing a nomination; those 
who refused had the opposition of organized 
labor. 

Consequently, before the general election 
it was found that 90 per cent of the candi- 
dates had pledged themselves to support 
our measures. Organized labor thereupon 
employed its efforts to elect a one-hundred- 
per-cent favorable administration. With 
one exception all legislative city officers 
were pledged to favor our desired legisla- 
tion. Following shows the demands we 
made of candidates: 


()* THE subject of ‘‘Organized Labor 


To support and vote for a thorough building 
code and inspection ordinance for construction 
and improvements of all kinds. 

To support and vote for an ordinance requiring 
examination as to the competency of stationary 
engineers. 

To favor and vote for contractors who collectively 
bargain with different crafts represented in the 
city, making contracts for improvements, or con- 
struction of whatever nature, or repairs, with the 
city in preference to others. 

To favor and vote for eight hours to constitute a 
day’s work on all contracts let by the city for all 
repairs, construction, street work, paving, or public 
improvements or payment by direction of the city 
council, 

To favor inspectors being appointed as provided 





by charter, such as plumbing, building and elec- 
trical inspectors, who have serve | tour years ap- 
prenticeship at trade and four years as journeymen. 

To favor as far as possible the letting of all con- 
tracts for printing, binding, and office supplies pur- 
chased by the city officers or employes to Shawnee 
printing offices. , 

To favor and support the enforcement of laws 
preventing children under sixteen years of age 
accepting employment in stores, factories, shops, 
laundries, amusement places, or other places for 
wages, governed by hours or piece-work, and to 
support the enforcement of the juvenile and com- 
pulsory education laws. 

To demand arbitration between contractors and 
employes, on any grievance that may arise when 
work is to be performed by the city, that the public 
interest may best be served. 

To favor and support ordinances requiring all 
stores, factories, and shops to provide sufficient 
ventilation, the same to be kept in sanitary con- 
dition, so that the health of employes be not 
endangered. 

To favor and support ordinances, consistent with 
economical administration, in shortening the hours 
of public servants, such as patrolmen and firemen, 
that they may have more hours for homeenjoyment, 

To favor and support an ordinance regulating, 
inspecting and designating the standard weights 
and measures, providing penalty for violation of 
same, 


After the installation of the elected city 
officers the vigilance of the Trades Assem- 
bly Committee did not lapse, and ordinances 
providing for a favorable building code, 
sanitary conditions and hours of labor gov- 
erning public work, as well as others, were 
secured, including the following: 


An article recognizing union labor and provid- 
ing that union men and union shops shall be given 
a preference on al) public work. 

Sec. 1. That hereafter all books, blanks, and 
stationery, and all other material purchased for or 
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on behalf of the city of Shawnee shal] be procured 
from union houses in Shawnee, provided work 
can be done and price is in accordance with com 
petitive bids, and the word ‘‘union houses’’ shall 
be construed and understood to mean persons, 
firms, corporations, or co-partnerships recognizing 
and employing union labor. 

Sec. 2, That all bids or proposals for doing any 
public work or in making any public improve- 
ments for or on behalf of the city of Shawnee 
shall contain a clause whereby the bidder shall 
agree to hire only such persons in the performance 
of such work as are members in good standing in 
some labor union, if there be a sufficient number 
of ‘union men"’ obtainable for the performance 
of such work, or the making of such improve- 
ments, and in the event a sufficient number of 
“union men’’ can not be obtained, the ‘‘union 
men’’ that are obtainable shall first be given em- 
ployment, and all contracts for public work or 





improvements in the city shall contain a recital of 
the substance of this section, and any contractor 
failing, refusing, or neglecting to strictly comply 
with this section shall forfeit his contract. 

Sec. 3. That all departments of the city shall 
employ union men, when possible to do so, who 
are in good standing in some labor organization. 


In addition, organized labor was favored 
with fourteen appointive offices, whereas 
before only two union men were repre- 
sented. 

As an example of successful combined 
effort on the part of a central body in city 
politics, Shawnee’s precedent may prove 
beneficial to other trade union workers and 
laboring communities. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA. 





WORKMEN’S “SECRETARIATS” IN GERMANY. 


By HANS FEHLINGER, 


HE workmen's Secretariats are among 

the most characteristic features of 

trade unionismin Germany. They are 

evidence cf the great power which trade 
unionism in this country represents. 

The necessity of establishing workmecn’s 
Secretariats arose in direct consequence of 
the complex body of labor legislation 
enacted during the last thirty years, and 
especially of the laws obliging the working 
classes to be insured against sickness, 
accidents, old age, and invalidity. In the 
workmen’s Secretariats, officials, with fixed 
salaries, settle the charges and complaints 
of the workmen, which do not only bear on 
insurance legislation, but also on the rights 
of unions, the trade regulation law, civil 
law, etc. The most important branch of 
the work of the Secretariats consists in 
workmen's insurance matters. It must be 
understood that theamount of compensation 
for accidents is determined by the ‘'Trade 
Associations’’ of the employers, while the 
so-called ‘‘Board of Management’’ of the 
insurance institutions decide about invalid 
and old-age annuities. If the workman is 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Trade 
Association or the Board of Management, 
he may complain to the ‘‘Arbitration Court 
for Workmen’s Insurance,’’ and in case he 
can not obtai: his rights there, he may 
further appeal to the highest tribunal, the 


‘Imperial Board of Workmen's Insurance.’’ 
In suchlitigations theworkmen’s Secretariat 
not only gives advice to the wage-earners 
involved, but undertakes to prepare 
‘‘opinions,’’ while a more important func- 
tion still is the representation of the work- 
men before the insurance and other tribunals 
which admit the presence of lay advocates. 
The representation before the courts, as 
well as the preparing of opinions, in cases 
arising in localities where no workmen’s 
Secretariat exists, is done by the ‘‘Central 
Labor Secretariat’’ in Berlin. For years 
the Government tried to declare the work- 
men’s Secretariats as ‘‘institutions for the 
purpose of earning money,’’ because in 
some instances applicants for advice have 
to pay fees. This would have meant to 
bring them under control of the authorities; 
but, through lawsuits and an interpellation 
of the working-class members of the 
‘‘Reichstag,’’ the Secretariats were finally 
recognized as parts of the trade unions, and 
not business undertakings. 

The first workmen’s Secretariat was es 
tablished in 1894 by the trade unions of 
Nuremberg, Bavaria. At the beginning of 
1910 there existed 110 connected with the 
trade unions affiliated to the ‘General 
Commission,’’ and at the end of the year 
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112 made the returns required by the 
‘‘General Commission.’’ In addition, 203 
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information agencies have been conducted 
in connection with local trade union cartels 
(city central bodies). 

Of the 112 workmen’s Secretariats, 56 
were managed directly by the trade union 
cartels, 42 by special committees, 11 by the 
miners’ union, and 1 each by (a) the 
‘‘General Commission,’’ (b) the miners’ 
union and the local trade union cartel 
jointly, (c) a committee of representatives 
of the Coburg government, the trade unions 

and the employers. 

The bulk of the funds required to meet 
the expenses of the workmen’s Secretariats 
are obtained by contributions of the affili- 
ated unions. 

Seventy-eight of the Secretariats furnish 
information to all applicants without regard 
to union membership or social standing. 
Sixty-six undertake the representation of 
all classes of people before the courts and 
other public institutions, the others giving 
information or legal assistance only to 
members of the affiliated unions, or to or- 
ganized work-people and unorganizable ap- 
plicants, or to union members and members 
of the working-class party, etc. 

The work of the Secretariats and infor- 
mation agencies in 1909 and 1910 will be 
illustrated by the following ual 


Workmen's Secretariats.. .. 569,246 610,897 
Cases dealt with by the Informa- 


eer | 40,226 | 416.346 


| 
Number of cases dealt with by the | 











Total.... aa ...| 609,472 | 657,243 
| 


The varied nature of the questions on 
which the Secretariats were asked to ad- 
vise will be seen from the following state 
ment, which classifies, according to sub- 
jects, the cases dealt with during 1910: 


No.of cases dealt with by— 


Subjects. 
Workmen's Information 
Secretariats. Agencies. 
Workmen's insurance 182,890 12,747 
Labor and service con- 

SOE sacnas ‘ 84,016 6,714 
GE iictadicnndotinawecs 181,614 8,225 
Local and central Govern- 

ment. : x 90,610 5,768 
Penal law. phisini 39,177 2,698 
Labor movement. eves 6,904 | 1,600 
Miscellaneous.... | 25,696 | 8,594 





 sibiabtriceasaweas 610,897 46,346 
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Of the total number of cases dealt with 
in 1910 (657,243), 195,627, or 30 per 
cent, related to workmen’s insurance; 
189,839, or 29 per cent, to civil law; 90,730, 
or 14 per cent, to the labor and service con- 
tract, etc. Of the 141,083 ‘‘opinions’’ 
prepared by the workmen’s Secretariats 
48,929, or 35 percent, concerned questions 
of compulsory insurance. It is generally 
recognized that but for the help of the Sec- 
retariats large sums, in the way of com- 
pensation and pension, would be lost to dis- 
abled and invalid. workmen. 

The number of cases dealt with by the 
individual Secretariats varies considerably; 
in 1910 the monthly average was 2,554 in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; 2,110 in Berlin; 
over 1,000 but less than 2,000 in Hanover, 
Kiel, Nuremberg, Cologne, Hamburg, Diis- 
seldorf, Mannheim, Liibeck, Stuttgart, Dres- 
den, Breslau, and Bremen; over 900 but less 
than 1,000 in Halle and Leipsic; over 800 
but less than 900 in Magdeburg and Mu- 
nich, and so forth. 

Of all workmen's Secretariats existing in 
1910, 102 undertake the transmission to the 
proper authorities of complaints concerning 
noncompliance with the factory laws. 
Seventy: five Secretariats conduct, from time 
to time, statistical investigations into the 
condition of the working classes in their 
locality. 

The officials who act as ‘‘Workmen’s Sec- 
retaries ’ have, in most cases, been wage- 
earners, and in the capacity of trade union 
leaders have qualified themselves by a study 
of the labor law to become its recognized 
exponents. As the work of the Secretariats 
increases in importance, however, the stand- 
ard of qualifications required in their con- 
ductors is becoming higher. Applicants for 
office have now to undergo examination, 
which includes the preparation of a thesis 
on some pertinent phase of labor law, and 
to pass a period of probation in the practical 
work of the Secretariat. 

Besides the workmen's Secre ariats estab 
lished in connection with the trade unions 
affliated to the ‘'G neral Commission’’ 
there exist 44 legal advice agencies of the 
so-called Hirsch Duncker trade unions and 
11 advice agencies of other trade unions. 
The number of questions dealt with in 1909 
by these §5 agencies was 55,000. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 








ON THE SHASTA LIMITED, 
September 2, rort. 
6 EE America First!’’ Did you ever 
S notice these placards displayed in 
some of the railroad office windows? 
It is the advice to the American people to 
see the wonders of the American continent 
before going to the ‘‘other side.’’ The rail- 
roads are not necessarily prompted by mo- 
tives of patriotism or love of art in the 
advice given in these advertisements. But 
be their motives pride or profit, the sugges- 
tion should be heeded. I have visited Europe 
twice, and this is my fifth trip across the 
American continent, the first being taken 
in 1891. Washington, Oregon, California 
were in that year a ‘‘long way off’’ from 
the East. In miles the distance is the same, 
but in point of time, travel, and transmission 
of information, the States named are much 
nearer now. Besides, five new cities have 
grown up on the way since. Yet there are 
stretches of country of over 700 miles in 
the Pacific Coast States between cities of 
any magnitude, or, in accepted parlance, 
importance. 

What wondrous changes! What marvel- 
ous growth and progress! Towns or small 
communities that had a distinctive pride in 
being ‘‘wild’’ or ‘‘woolly’’ or ‘‘fishy,’’ have 
in a number of cases growu into cities, than 
which, considered from the viewpoint of sta- 
bility, utility, and beauty, there are few, if 
any, more attractive anywhere on the Ameri- 
can continent or, indeed, in Europe; and, no- 
ticeably, there prevails among their people 
a spirit of independence amounting almost 
to an utter cutting away from the history 
and traditions of the past and a determina- 
tion to strike out for the new. 

Life in the Pacific Coast States is more 
open and free than in the cities or even towns 
of the East or the Middle States; the commu- 
nities are not so crowded; population is no- 
where so congested. The conditions of the 
wage-earners generally are better, in regard 
to wages, hours of labor, social status, and 
in point of their civic pride and activity. 
There are but few who do not acknowl- 
edge the greatest and most potent factor in 
securing these results, and in all the prog- 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ PACIFIC COAST TRIP. 





ress and advancement, to be the much mis- 
understood trade union movement, as typi- 
fied, expounded and fought for by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In the course of this letter, if I get the 
opportunity to finish it, or in the future in 
other letters, I shall tell of some things of 
interest which I observed in the large cities 
I visited on this trip. 

It may be interesting here to note a his- 
torical development of the labor movement 
of twenty years ago and to compare those 
days with the present, but before I recite 
the story certain points must be borne in 
mind. 

Whatever existed of a labor movement 
before our Federation was instituted was 
fragmentary and without cohesion. The K. 
of L. was wholly at variance with common 
sense, practicability and democratic princi- 
ples and practices. It was based upon the 
rule of the few and the obedience of the 
many. 

Our Federation, formed in 1881, was in 
1886 reformed, and as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor then established on a broad, 
comprehensive basis of trade union philoso- 
phy, a philosophy which takes into 
consideration men’s strength and their 
shortcomings, their intelligence and their 
backwardness, their trade pride and their 
broadening vision and feeling of sympathy 
with their fellow-workers; their willingness 
to make sacrifices, self-imposed in the in- 
terest of the struggle of the workers other 
than their own kin or calling—the struggle 
for the common good. This philosophy of 
democratic government in the trade union 
movement, as expressed by solidarity in 
voluntary federation, gave rise to the 
American Federation of Labor, where the 
unions, in industrial peace distinct as the 
billows, are in strife one as the sea. 

It is well to remember that for years after 
the Federation’s existence, even after its 
reformation, the struggle to impress its 
claims and purposes was necessarily more 
intense than had been required for any other 
plan for labor’s general federation in the 
experience of the workers in any country 
or time, the previous efforts in America 
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having been abortive and disappointing. 

However, by 1890, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had gained in influ- 
ence. It began to impress itself upon 
the minds and hearts of the workers. 
It was beginning to deserve their re- 
spect and confidence. It was ‘‘arriving.’’ 
lust about that time—to be definite, in 
i889—the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
Coast sent two delegates to the Seamen’s 
International Congress, then about to be 
held in Europe. The delegates—Andrew 
Furuseth and George Waterhusse—stopped 
over in New York, and urged that, after 
their return from Europe, I ought to visit 
California and there present the idea of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
workers, who were partly organized and 
who had established the ‘‘Pacific Coast 
Federation.’ 

In due course of time an invitation from 
that body was received at our headquarters 
and accepted. I reached San Francisco 
March 6, 1891. It was the sixth anniversary 
of the formation of the Sailors’ Union. 
There was a parade of the organized work- 
ers, who escorted me to the ‘‘ lumber pile’’ 
on the water front, where the union had 
been formed. There, with others, I ad- 
dressed the immense gathering of cele- 
brants, and then was rushed to the meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Federation, then in 
session in San Francisco. 

After these two meetings, where the men 
had an opportunity of hearing what I had 
to say, acommittee was appointed, by whom 
arrangements were made for a number of 
meetings in various cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Upon my return to San Francisco a 
great mass-meeting was held at Wood- 
vard’s Pavilion, at which nearly 15,000 
workers attended. On behalf of the labor 
movement, I was presented with a magnifi- 

ent gold and quartz medal. The inscription 
lisclosed that they, in common with many 
ther workers, were unfamiliar even with 
he name of the American Federation of 
Labor, for it read: ‘‘ Presented to Samuel 
,ompers, President National Federation of 
Labor.’’ 

Shortly after my visit, the Pacific Coast 
Federation, as such, dissolved, the city 
entral bodies and State Federations enter- 
ng into full affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Division in the labor movement founded 
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on geographical lines—north, south, east or 
west, oreven that of the Dominion of 
Canada—disappeared, and in its place came 
organization, and association of all, upon 
the broad and practical basis of the American 
Federation of Labor to which by common 
consent was conceded the hegemony of 
the organized labor movement on the North 
American continent. 

Leaving Portland, Oreg., last evening 
at 6 o’clock (September 1) and penning, 
or rather penciling, these lines on the train 
within three hours of my arrival in the City 
of the Golden Gate, my mind naturally goes 
back to those events of more than twenty 
years ago, and I realize how in the meantime 
the bonds of unity, fraternity, and solidarity 
have been firmly welded in the hearts and 
the intelligence of the organized workers of 
the continent. 

Just now I received a telegram on the trair 
from O. A. Tveitmoe, Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Reception Committee, in which he 
sends greetings and a welcome to the State, 
and adds that the committee will meet me at 
Port Costa and escort me to San Francisco. 

I left Washington, D. C., on the morn- 
ing of August 17, reached Chicago on the 
morning of the 18th, and had just fifty- 
nine minutes there, which, in the main, 
were passed in the railroad station in con- 
ferences with John R. Alpine, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
and President of the United Association of 
Plumbers; George W. Perkins, President 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
and E. N. Nockels, the genial, faithful 
Secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. It was a pleasant and interesting 
fifty-nine minutes. Amid their expressions 
of sincere good wishes for the success of 
my trip, I took leave for Denver. I arrived 
there at 1 o’clock (3 Eastern time) Satur- 
day afternoon. At the station were a num- 
ber of representative labor men of the city 
and the State. After a number of confer- 
ences, I attended in the evening a picnic 
held by the machinists and their friends at 
the ‘‘White City,’’ where the committeemen 
and many friends of the movement attended 
with me, and we all had a pleasant and in- 
teresting hour. The following day, Sun- 
day, a mass-meeting was held at Eagles’ 
Hall, the attendance being good and great 
interest manifested. Among those in 
attendance were President Moyer and 
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several other officials of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. President McLenan and 
Secretary Hickey and other officers of the 
State Federation, the President and Secre- 
tary of the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, several organizers and other 
members of the unions were out in force. It 
was gratifying to me to meet again many 
pleasant friends of the long ago. Inthe audi- 
ence was that splendid woman, known well 
and favorably by the active workers in the 
cause of labor, Mrs. Morris, widow of the 
late Max Morris. Toseeher brought back sad 
recollections, but her courage and fortitude 
in her great bereavement were an inspira- 
tion. 

In the morning, before the mass: meeting, 
I went to the jail to visit the fourteen union 
coal miners who are serving terms of im- 
prisonment, ranging from three to twelve 
months, for an alleged violation of the terms 
of an injunction issued in the strike of the 
coal miners for a better wage. The im- 
prisoned men sent me a message that they 
wanted me to call upon them, and I was 
glad to have the opportunity to comply. 
Their greeting was joyous. Of course, I had 
to make a talk to them, and never was I 
more inspired to talk. In addition to my 
great indignation at the wrong done them, 
perhaps the fact of a fellow-feeling making 
one wondrous kind, and the further fact 
that coming events may cast their shadows 
before, may have had something to do with 
exciting my sympathies. More power to 
those brave and respectable American 
citizens! 





SAN FRANCISCO, Sepleméer 8. 

The reception committee of organized 
labor of California, consisting of O. A. 
Tveitmoe, J. B. Bowen, Andrew J. Gal- 
lagher, Michael Casey, J. A. Kelly, and 
Paul Scharrenberg, met me at Port Costa, 
a two hours’ run from San Francisco, and 
escorted me to this great metropolis of the 
western world. At Oakland there was a 
great gathering, headed by a large band of 
union musicians, which continued to render 
inspiring numbers on the boat coming 
across the bay and then in the city on the 
way to the hotel. 

Upon arriving, P. H. McCarthy, union 
labor Mayor of San Francisco, extended 
greetings on behalf of the city, as well as in 
the name of labor. Then began conferences 


and meetings, which continued nearly all 
day Sunday. 

Monday was Labor Day. The parade and 
demonstration were inspiring. More than 
45,000 workers were in line with innumer- 
able flags, union banners, and significant 
mottoes on white bannerets to add to the 
impression on the spectators. Many in- 
dustrial floats were also in the parade, with 
others calling for women’s suffrage and for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, amend- 
ments for the adoption of which are to be 
voted upon by the people of California this 
fall. Many streets were beautifully deco- 
rated with flags and bunting, as were also 
the stores and private houses along the line 
of the parade. In many instances, in the 
large organizations, more than twenty men 
marched abreast. The parade took more 
than two hours and a half to pass the re- 
viewing stand. The streets on both sides 
were lined with masses of men, women, and 
children, all joining in cheers and shouts of 
joy and determination. I have never wit- 
nessed a parade where such general en- 
thusiasm was manifested. Shortly after the 
procession had passed I was whizzed off to 
Shell Mound Park, where hosts of the 
workers of San Francisco and vicinity were 
assembled, thousands having their wives 
and children with them. The park is a very 
large one. Froma temporary platform, near 
the middle of the athletic field, the Labor 
Day address was delivered. This platform 
was occupied by about 250 people, and then 
before it were rows upon rows of standing 
humanity, for a space of fully 400 feet, out 
to the grandstand. This was filled in every 
bench and bit of standing room, in every 
nook and corner. It was estimated that fully 
25,000 men and women heard the addresses. 

First of all, two essays were read. They 
were the composition of two school children 
on the lessons that Labor Day teach. The 
Board of Education issued a rule directing 
that every child in the schools should upon 
a given afternoon write an essay upon this 
theme. They might obtain advice and as- 
sistance prior to the writing, but the actual 
composition of the essay was to be with- 
out prompting from anyone or anything. 
More than 6,000 essays were written. Ten 
prizes were awarded, and the two best read 
to the assemblage. I shall endeavor to se- 
cure copies of them, to forward and publish 
them in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 











Mayor McCarthy delivered an address of 
welcome, and then for nearly two hours I 
spoke to the assembled hosts. The speak- 
ing ‘was under adverse circumstances. It 
was in the open air before a great throng, 
the sun, during the entire time, shedding 
its hot rays into my face, and the trade 
wind blowing, making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to speak. However, it was declared 
that, despite the distance at which many 
were situated, all were able to hear. The 
effort required a great vocal strain, but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that what 
I had to say was heard. For several hours 
following I could scarcely utter an audible 
word. 

I went on Tuesday to San Jose, where in 
the evening I addressed nearly 4,000 people; 
on Wednesday, to Santa Cruz, where I 
addressed 1,800 people, the largest meeting 
ever held in that city; last night to Oakland, 
where we had about 1,500 people. Today, 
back in San Francisco, I have been in con- 
ferences all day, and after finishing this 
letter, I shall go tonight to a mass-meeting 
under the joint auspices of the Labor and 
Building Trades Councils. Tomorrow noon, 
the plan is, an address at the Common- 
wealth Club, and then to Los Angeles, 
where the principal meeting is scheduled 
for Sunday. 
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Just a word of the wonderful rejuvenation 
which I found in the rebuilding of this 
city. I had expected to see it fairly re- 
built, but it far surpassed my most sanguine 
hopes. It is just a little more than five 
years since the earthquake and fire which 
practically destroyed the entire city. I 
visited San Francisco over twenty years 
ago, then fifteen years, eight years and a 
little over six years ago—the last time just 
a few months before the great catastrophe 
overtook it. The city is more splendidly 
and more beautifuily built than at any time 
in its history, It is a great tribute to the 
courage, fortitude, persistency, and energy 
of her people. The spirit of solidarity 
among the workers is particularly gratifying. 
The air is surcharged with good words for 
unionism. Mayor McCarthy is a candidate 
for re-election. The campaign here is at a 
great white heat. His opponent, Mr. Rolph, 
declares that he is as favorably disposed in 
his views and conduct toward trade union- 
ism as are Mr. McCarthy and a number of 
other union men who are candidates for the 
votes of the people. It now looks as if 
P.H McCarthy will be re-elected. If that 
should not be the result, Mr. Rolph will 
have an opportunity of making good his 
word. More anon. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. 





HOW LONG? 


Behold us standing in the market place 
With tear dimmed eyes and faces wan aud pale; 
Behold us here, the workers of the race, 
Whose brawn and blood are offered now for sale. 
Just give us work, just give a chance to toil, 
Though we be slaves, these rights to us belong; 
Would you from us this last resource despoil ?— 
How long, oh Lord, how long? 


We gave you of our ripest years, 
We labored late and early in your marts; 
You coined in gold our agonies and tears, 

You trafficked in our life blood from our hearts; 
And now your maw is crammed with food we made, 
From slum and den we cry our ancient wrong, 
How long for us this sorry trade? 

How long, oh Lord, how long? 





—J. W. S. CocrE. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Some one, likely a correspondent not averse to putting ‘‘pure and simple’ 

trade unionism in a hole, has sent us the following 

CONCERNINGA article, clipped from the Cleveland Citizen, organ of 
CERTAIN SMART socialism, of August 26: 
LITTLE TRICK. a ee 

‘‘Former Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, on request 

has written the following note to Samuel Gompers, and we are awaiting with some 

curiosity to learn whether the contribution will appear in the AMERICAN [FEDERA- 


TIONIST]: 
“S1oux FAu.s, S. D., August 8, 79/7. 


“SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 

‘(DEAR Sir: Mr. F. C. Altmont, one of your organizers, has asked me to write you 
and give an opinion with regard to the trade union movement. The trade union should 
be universal and include every man who toils, not only in the factory, but on the farm. 
The strike and the boycott are but crude and savage and warlike remedies, and I am 
sure labor will never receive what it earns until the land and implements of production 
are co-operatively or publicly owned. Capital can not exist without labor, while labor 
is independent of capital, can and does exist without it. Yet, under the present system 
of production, capital exploits labor and takes more than two-thirds of the earnings of 
labor, and until the system is changed, labor will struggle in vain to secure what it 
produces. Yours very truly, R. F. PETTIGREW,”’ 

The Citizen's curiosity is satisfied. Here the article is, in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. It is inserted in the proper time and place. To print it in 
the September issue would have been an impertinence. 

Our request of Organizer Altmont was to obtain views of the achieve- 
ments of the trade union movement. Mr. Pettigrew, by a misapprehension, 
kindly sent us a little jumble of dream political economy. All told, about 
a dozen such vague conundrums came to us for our September issue, written 
by persons who seem unable to discriminate between what trade unionists 
mean by their ‘‘union’’ and what universal co-operative commonwealthers 
mean by their ‘‘union.’’ 

Had we set out to get from hack politicians and social renovators and 
economic wonder-workers good opinions of their own particular ‘‘ unions,’’ 
we could have had this magazine last month chock-full of their platforms, 
panaceas, constitutional amendments, prayers, propositions, and twenty- 
thousand-word resolutions. The good old-style machine Republican and his 
superheated controversial insurgent, the high-finance Democrat and his 
fellow-partisan populistic critic, the taxer with one idea, the pessimistic Pro- 
hibitionist and the optimistic Anarchist—from extremists among all of these 
brave reformers and piecemeal or plumbline revolutionists we could have 
had contributions declarative of their common opinion that trade unionism 
is peanut sociology, while in each case their respective particular social 
ointment is all that could be necessary to lubricate the wheels of progress, 
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convert dreamers to men of political action, and establish on earth industrial 
peace, universal thrift, and finally the iridescent glories of the millennium. 
We appreciate the full significance of the Citizen’s publishing the Petti- 
grew letter on August 26, before the Labor Day number of this magazine 
could reach Cleveland. We appreciate as well the little game of that 
Socialist who, ‘‘boring within,’’ sent to the Ci#izex a manuscript copy of the 
letter which belonged to us. The Citizen's worthy object was attained. 
That object was, by help of the Pettigrew letter, to try to injure and be- 
little trade unionism. But as trade unionists by this time know the Cif#zen’s 
tactics, principles, and practices, as well as its hypocrisies regarding trade 
unionism, little harm was done in any direction, except to the Ci#izen. 





By ‘‘American laborers’’ we mean laborers working in the United States. 

No matter what a man’s nationality, when he is at 
VIRTUAL PEON- work in this country he is entitled to the protection of 
AGE AMONG its laws and the treatment that public sentiment calls 
ayn for in the case of any class of wage-workers, how- 
LABORERS. 7 ’ 

ever long established their Americanism. He may by 
birth be Italian, Hungarian, or Polish; while he is under our flag he is 
American by residence and by reason of being one of the general American 
community. 

It is to the interest of all American citizens to protect by law the free- 
dom and the rightful prerogatives common to all freemen, and therefore of 
course pertaining to every laborer in the land. If the lowliest class may be 
habitually subjected to the conditions of serfdom and peonage, men of other 
classes, if they fall upon days of poverty and distress, may be thrown into 
like conditions by the same sort of masters. Can any workingman foresee 
what condition hard fate may have in store for him? 

In recording these reflections, we can not set it down as a fact that the 
big employers as a class are bent on making serfs of their poorest grades of 
employes. On the contrary, there come vividly to our mind the utterances 
and actions of an employer of a veritable army of men when there reached 
his knowledge certain acts of tyranny customary with his foremen of gangs 
of laborers, of which he had no previousintimation. If hot and hasty words 
are to be measured by their good intention and import, his on this occasion 
were prayers! His acts were discharge of the foremen and threats dire if he 
ever caught them around his works again. It is true, as in this instance, 
that the men at the top, in cases greater or less in number, have no idea of 
the brutal character and cruel practices of gang-masters and men of similar 
grade, who, far below the heads of the business, deal with the day laborers, 
the men in the least considered of all the classes in an industry. 

But there are also big employers who want their laborers to be mere flesh- 
and-blood machines, muscle-workers with no rights, no independence, no 
ideas above slaves, and exercising no power of self-protection. Our A. F. 
of L. Weekly News Letter, for example, in one of its recent issues, described 
how it come out, in testimony quoted to the House Labor Committee, that 
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during the McKees Rocks strikes unorganized men who wanted to leave the 
company’s employ were prevented by force from doing so until they had 
worked out their transportation. This was peonage, in direct conflict with 
the statutes. The men were held as prisoners on the company’s premises 
and against their wishes compelled to work. 

Another investigation, just made by direction of the officials of the 
international laborers’ union, brings to the attention of the trade unionists 
of the country some of the ramifications of a system of peonage and exploita- 
tion under which the sufferers are Italian immigrants—who nevertheless while 
here, we insist upon it, are American workingmen. Their padrones, even 
where railroad fare has been given free by the employing company, charge 
the amount of the fare to the laborers and compel them to work it out. 
They also oblige the men to live in the shanties they provide for them, 
where, in the words of the union report in the matter, ‘‘unhealthful condi- 
tions exist which no pen could describe.’ One padrone told of in the report 
has thirty such shanties, along the line of a single railroad. His financial 
condition is consequently good! He maintains a forced board for the occu- 
pants of his shanties, deciding how much each man must spend a week, 
and whether one spends it or not a ruinous board-bill is deducted from his 
pay. It is to be added that this state of affairs exists under a railroad com- 
pany whose principal stockholders have a reputation as philanthropists. 
That they have no idea of how their poor laborers are treated may be true. 
But it would be more creditable tothem if they would, of themselves, 
initiate inquiries into conditions of the class of their employes in question 
and render themselves able to assert that their dividends are not tainted 
with crime, whether of the commission of their underling ‘‘bosses’’ or of 
the omission of anobligation of their own, alike to their men and society. 





By the naval appropriation act of March 4, 1911, providing for the building 

of four submarine torpedo boats and also authorizing two 
EIGHT-HOUR battleships, it was prescribed that ‘‘no part of the apprc- 
aie priation made for the submarine boats or the battleships 
VESSELS. shall be expended for the construction thereof ‘by any 

person, firm, or corporation which has not, at the time 
of the commencement and during the construction of said vessels, estah- 
lished an eight-hour workday for all employes, laborers and mechanics 
engaged or to be engaged in the construction of the vessels.’ ’’ 

The Secretary of the Navy having communicated in the matter with 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, inquiring as to the eight-hour provision, 
the latter in a lengthy reply, gave out the following: 

I am of the opinion that the limitation on the use of the appropriation in question 
applies to the employes, laborers or mechanics engaged or to be engaged in the con- 
struction of these vessels of the person, firm, or corporation to whom the contract for 
their construction is let, and is limited to such employes, laborers or mechanics as are 
in the employ of such contractor and subject to his hiring or discharge and not to the 
employes, laborers or mechanics of other persons, firms or corporations who in the usual 
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course of business may furnish to such contractor materials entering into the construc- 
tion of said vessels. Giving the act a different construction than the above would make 
it practically impossible to secure a contractor and would result in penalizing him, if 
obtained, on account of matters which he is powerless to control. I do think, however, 
that the restriction operates in favor of the employes, laborers and mechanics engaged in 
the construction of these vessels wherever they may be, provided they are in the employ 
of a person, firm or corporation who has contracted directly with the Government to 
build one of these vessels, or parts thereof, and all such persons, firms or corporations, 
in order to secure payment under such contract, should show that all their employes, 
laborers or mechanics engaged in the construction of these vessels, wherever their situs, 
are working under an eight-hour employment day. 


This decision marks an advance in the recognition of the eight-hour 
law. It furnishes a subject for reflection on the part of the non-unionists 
who had no hand in directing the attention of our lawmakers to the advan- 
tages of the shorter day to the working classes. 





’ 


In our July article, ‘‘Schemes to Distribute Immigrants,’’ we indicated the 
extent to which a small number of educated and com- 
paratively well-off Italians in this country were interested 
in making money through the coming and going of the 
illiterate masses of their co-nationalists. In an article by Editor Pecorini, of 
Ji Cittadino, these facts are confirmed and enlarged upon. He says that the 
editors of Italian newspapers printed in America strive to keep the immigrants 
ignorant of American customs, laws, and form of government, and publish 
matter not helpful to the assimilation of the newcomers in American society. 
Foreign bankers and steamship agents are, as we said, interested in keeping 
the immigrant in the dark as to the real America, and are very well content 
to see the stream of incoming steerage passengers met by another, a third 
of its volume, going outward. It is perfectly evident to anyone looking over 
the Italian newspapers that if the steamship and banking-house advertise- 
ments were taken from them their income would be seriously reduced. The 
more money that is made by the transport managers and their agents and 
dependents the better it is for the foreign press in America, and especially 
in New York. 

Our information is that, as a rule, the tone of the Italian-American 
newspapers is not friendly to America or Americans, while the news matter 
of their columns tends to foster Italian, rather than to promote American, 
sentiment. Criticism of American customs and manners abounds, a bitter- 
ness as might be evinced by an unwelcome poor relation being frequently 
shown. Americans will be slow to believe that the schemes to make money 
out of the masses of immigrants could be elaborated to the point of not only 
keeping them in ignorance of the land to which they have come but to lead 
them to believe they must remain strangers to it and have reason to feel 
resentful toward its people. 

Of course, in the long run, any such scheme must fail. The Italian 
children who attend our schools soon become Americans and ignore their 
parents’ prejudices against this country, where any exist. No less than 


DRIVEN ABOUT 
LIKE CATTLE. 
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77,471 children of Italians are in the schools of New York City, only 6,984 
being born of parents of whom but one was Italian. An Italian government 
agent says of these youngsters: ‘‘It is a fact that these children refuse to 
speak Italian in their homes, speak English there even if not understood 
by their parents, are ashamed to call themselves Italian, and take pains in 
anglicizing their names.’’ There isn’t much in the Italian press to interest 
this offshoot from Italian immigration. Moreover, there isn’t much proba- 
bility that these young Americans will ever be moved about, like freight or 
cattle, as were their parents, for the financial benefit of a class which should 
be their protectors instead of their exploiters. 





The series of shocks which American women tourists in Europe report to 

their friends that they receive on seeing the out-door female 
HARD WORK jaborers at work in the streets and the fields, on the rail- 
+ roads and in the building trades, in various Continental 

countries, is a matter of some marvel to experienced wage- 
workers in America who know the conditions under which many women 
work in these United States. An American ‘‘syndicate’’ writer has recently 
done what he could to pass the shocks around among the stay-at-homes, 
devoting one of his letters from Europe to a description ‘‘of the strange and 
often shocking sights’’ he himself has witnessed with women day laborers 
as the objects of his sympathy. We transcribe some of his statements: 


Women are found working in the fields everywhere. They break stone for ballast 
for railways. They serve as switchmen and flagmen at railway crossings. In Poland, 
Bohemia, Bavaria and other parts of Europe they work as section hands in building and 
repairing tracks. I have never seen women laying bricks or cutting stone, but many a 
time have I seen them mixing mortar and carrying hods filled with bricks up ladders 
to bricklayers at work on top of the wall. All of that sort of work done upon the latest 
hotel built at Carlsbad was by women. They were paid an average of 33 cents a day. 

In most of the European cities the women clean the streets. In Holland they tow 
and push canal boats. In Belgium they haul loaded carts and are often hitched up with 
dogs. Once I saw a woman hitched up in a harness with a cow toa heavy cart loaded 
with produce, on its way to market. I have heard people say they have seen women 
hitched to plows. All through Europe women do most of the harvesting and all other 
kinds of farm labor. Last spring as we were motoring about Dalmatia the fields were 
full of women planting grain and vegetables and scattering manure. Ali along the 
northern coast the wives of the fishermen clean and pack their catch. It is considered 
the province of the women to haul farm products to market or carry them in hampers 
on their backs. When their loads are disposed of, they sling their baskets over their 
shoulders and walk home, sometimes five or six miles, in a great hurry, so as to be in 
time to milk. In Montenegro, women walk fifteen miles with packs of vegetables on 
their backs, climb down a precipice more than 3,000 feet, and climb up again, making 
the journey of thirty miles two or three times a week on market days. 

The latest census returns of Germany show that more or less women are engaged 
in every one of the laborious occupations. In the manufacture of bricks, 26 per cent of 
the persons employed are women, 30 per cent in stone quarries, 29 per cent of the em- 
ployes in iron foundries, 22 per cent in breweries, 15 per cent in shipping and handling 
freight, 10 per cent of the workmen engaged in the manufacture of tin were women, 
and 9 per cent of the employes of the railways. Eighty-two per cent of the total number 
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of persons engaged in cleaning streets and 51 per cent of the farm hands are women. 
The women show the same muscular strength and endurance as the men and work side 
by side with them. But they do not receive the same wages. Where a man employed 
to make or repair a highway in Europe will get 40 or 60 cents a day, a woman doing the 
same kind of work at the same spot will get 25 or 30 cents. 

In our European trip two years ago we observed the conditions above 
described and later recorded them in our book ‘‘Labor in Europe and 
America.’’ We even photographed many women at rough outdoor work, 
but we never pretended to be surprised and shocked or to pass the shock 
around. We knew of conditions among the hidden indoor workers in our 
own country. 

These details of rough work done by women form unpleasant reading to 
people not accustomed to seeing woman in the attitude of the outdoor male 
laborer and exerting the muscles required by his task. But it seems to us 
that a shock with a genuine basis might come to the observer who notes 
the little reason that American women tourists, or readers of European 
letters, have for being shocked at any spectacle whatever of hard-worked 
women abroad. 

Women certainly ought not to engage in any labor that may endanger 
the normal development of the human race, or any part of it. This is the 
test by which occupations for women may be approved or condemned. 
What work shortens the lives of women workers, or stunts their growth, 
or unfits them for motherhood? This is the question that goes to the point, 
and not whether a woman’s labor is what we have been accustomed to 
regard as man’s. And on this point our syndicate writer says: 


An investigation of the effect of manual labor upon the health of women, with par- 
ticular reference to the birth rate, provoked a report that outdoor labor is much more 
helpful for wives and mothers, and especially for young girls, than employment in fac- 
tories and other indoor occupations, It was also demonstrated that the birth rate is 
higher and the death rate is lower in localities where a larger ratio of women are em- 
ployed in outdoor occupations. 


Perhaps the shock to our tenderly reared American women traveling 
abroad on witnessing women engaged at out-door labor over there might be 
lessened if before going to see the strange countries they would take a tour 
in some of our home factories or even make some inquiries as to the condi- 
tions in which many of our shop-girls work. Is there anything in Europe 
much worse than the striking Chicago garment-worker girls’ every-day 
experience in some of the big factories? How as to conditions at stock- 
yards, in laundries, in textile mills? How as to long hours in the big 
stores, in the milliners’ and dressmakers’ workrooms? If we goto the 
extremes of suffering at indoor work for women, we shall find results worse 
than those to be found in the extremes at outdoor work. Inquiries by 
the British government into the deterioration of the workers in certain fac- 
tory industries have brought to light a menace to the race such as could 
hardly be possible at any outdoor labor. Tuberculosis, lead poisoning, 
match-makers’ diseases, the ailments incident to many dangerous indoor 
occupations—from these the open air worker is comparatively exempt. 
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We are far from indiscriminately commending all outdoor work for 
women. But we arecertain that we have seen many happy women enjoying 
garden and light field work, and we have felt sure they were better 
off, physically, mentally, and morally, than they would have been if com. 
pelled to take up with the hardships and uncertainties of factory life as it 
is seen in most of our manufacturing centers. The objection to outdoor 
work for women does not lie in its resemblance toman’s work. The limits 
of the sphere for woman’s labor come when the work to be done is beyond 
her strength, or her capacities, or her powers for self-protection. Measured 
by these standards, one may see why certain outdoor occupations for women 
are to be regarded asintolerable while others are not only acceptable to the 
well-wisher for woman-kind, but preferable to many forms of indoor work. 
Because hod-carrying, railroad section work, and stone-breaking on the high- 
way are beyond the limits of the toil permissible to women, one need not 
shiver and be shocked at seeing girls handling the hay rake and the garden 
hoe, or even taking tickets on the ‘‘tram.’’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Through a misunderstanding, the signature of our friend W.-:D. 
Mahon, President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America, was attached to the poem, ‘‘Not Understood, ’’ 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, August number. That one of 
our most popular as well as prominent union officials had bloomed out as a 
poet created general surprise in the wide circle of his acquaintances. Most 
surprised of all our readers, however, was Brother Mahon himself. He had 
had the poem typewritten to send to one of his friends, and in the course 
of its transferrals from hand to hand some one took it for granted that he was 
its author, and ye editor accordingly gave it a place of honor in our pages. 
Apologies! 

We print this month a number of ‘‘good words for unionism’’ which 
reached us too late for our September issue. We regret that, owing to our 
restricted space, we have been obliged to omit a considerable part of what 
was sent in by some of the authors. 


Look East and West, North and South, to the Old World and to the 
New World, and you will see trade unionism defending, uplifting, and 
cheering the masses. 


What institution stands between you and economic tyranny? What 
curbs the brutal overseer, sees to fair rules among the workers, gives you a 
‘‘say’’ in fixing wages, promotes better workshop conditions? Well, it isn't 
the dead citizens’ alliance, the oily political machine, nor the ‘‘efficiency’’ 
system. It is your union. 
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Budapest Conference, International Secretariat. 


at the conference of the International Secre- 
tariat, Budapest, August 10-12: 
The first day was taken up by a debate brought 
p by the delegates of the C. G. T. (French), who 
-alled for the admission on behalf of the United 
States of the dissenting organization, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. Hueber (Austria) 
aunched out against the ‘‘tactics of compromise’’ 
f the American Federation of Labor. O’Grady 
England) spoke tor American Federation of 
Labor; said it had obtained better conditions for 
ts members than had been done in England. 
\Yvetot (France) wanted to know if Legien (Ger- 
many ) would be likely to attend a banquet with the 
<aiser and Krupp. ‘‘We find it abnormal that our 
friends should fraternize with our worst enemies.’’ 
udegeest (Holland), ‘‘The discussion is out of 
rder.’’ ‘‘All theoretical questions and those relat- 
ng to the national tendencies of the movement are 
not within the competence of the Congress.’’ (Rule, 
\msterdam, 1905.) Bergmans (Belgium ) confessed 
to being at bourgeois banquets during the Home 
industries International Congress at Brussels. 
Appleton (England) spoke up for the American 
‘ederation of Labor. ‘‘Gompers and Duncan were 
elected unanimously at last convention; had 
the confidence of the members.’’ Jouhoux (France) 
advocated admission of the I. W. W.; ‘‘not 
ecause it favored the revolutionary tactics of the 
onfédération Générale du Travail, but ‘for the 
sake of unity.’ ”’ 
Foster (Chicago, Industrial Workers of the 
World) declared the organization had 30,000 mem- 
ers. ‘‘It is a revolutionary group, of which 85 per 
ent of the members are also members of 
,merican Federation of Labor unions.’’ ‘‘There 
an be no unity of the unions because we do not 
ermit an understanding with bourgeois organi- 
ations.’’ Bergmans spoke against self-styled 
revolutionary minorities.’’ Often they were un- 
lisciplined parties, who caused no trouble to em- 
loyers. Duncan (America) had heard more in 
twenty-four hours in Budapest about Industrial 
Vorkers of the World than in all his life in Amer- 
a. ‘‘In strikes, the Industrial Workers of the 
World brought dissension in our ranks, threw 
oubts on the American Federation of Labor and 
npaired our strength. Gompers had the confi- 
ence of the wage-workers of America. Foster 
lked nonsense in saying that Socialists could not 
et in our unions, yet that 85 per cent of the In- 
ustrial Workers of the World members were in 
merican Federation of Labor unions.’’ ‘‘Some 
‘ailitant Socialists, highly esteemed, were in the 
merican Federation of Labor.’’ On a _ vote, 
ilmost unanimously’’ (the French C. G. T., the 
ily vote ‘‘for’’), the Industrial Workers of the 
orld was rejected. 
Second day—By Legien’s report American Fed- 
ation of Labor pays on 1,700,000 members; Ger- 
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many only country with more, 2,017,000; total 
membership, 6,033,500. Only suggestion (Oude- 
geest) in comment: There should be an extension 
of information and more documents sent out. 

A long discussion of differences between 
‘*broads’’ and ‘‘narrows’’ of Bulgaria; rival unions; 
6,800 and 3,000 members respectively. 

Discussion of international financial assistance; 
restrictions to be put on the appeals sent out; 
proposition to create an international fund with- 
drawn. 

The place for the Congress of 1913 was not se- 
lected. The Secretary was directed to make in- 
quiries of different national centres. 

A resolution was passed recommending unity, 
in every country, for the national organizations 
(Yvetot). 

The two propositions for an International Feder- 
ation of Labor (America) and an International 
Congress of Labor (France) were sent back to all 
the national bodies for discussion. 

It was voted that the International Secretariat 
could in exceptional cases initiate a wage move- 
ment if the number of workers to be engaged were 
so great that the necessary funds could not be fur- 
nished by either a national organization or the 
international unions interested. 

A resolution was passed, introduced by the Ameri- 
can delegate, directing that the international head- 
quarters transmit any document that it might re- 
ceive from any union whatever to the headquarters 
in the country concerned. 

The delegates of Holland and Belgium proposed 
that the conference be held triennially in the place 
and about the time of the Socialist Congress Re- 
jected. Duncan invited the International Secre- 
tariat to hold its next conference in San Francisco. 
No decision. 

Duncan brought up the American proposition 
that labor organizations of all countries prevent by 
all means possible the migration of workingmen 
from one country to another in time of labor dis- 
putes, and that the International Secretariat in 
such cases keep itself in communication with the 
organizations of the various countries. Adopted. 

Thorberg (Sweden) moved: ‘‘The Conference 
asks the workingmen members in all parliamentary 
bodies to have abolished by law night work ir all 
industries in which it is not indispensable. 
Adopted. 

The Conference recommended a study of the 
question of home work. 

Jouhoux proposed a vote in favor of an interna- 
tional language. Sassenbach (Germany) thought 
it would be better if all the delegates would study 
English. No action. 

The action of the government of Roumania in 
endeavoring to break up labor organizations was 
condemned. 

Legien was unanimously re-elected Secretary. 
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Labor is Not Satisfied. 


By JOHN GOLDEN, 


President, United Textile Workers of America. 


Y attention has been called to an article 
M published in a recent issue of the Survey, 
written by Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee. As a 
member of the Executive Board of the National 
Child Labor Committee for many years, and as 
one who fully appreciates the good work done by 
the above-named association in behalf of child 
workers, I feel constrained to make comment on 
some of the statements contained in Secretary 
Lovejoy’s article. 

In the first place, the writer of the article is un- 
doubtedly unaware of the fact that the ‘‘signed 
agreement’’ to which he refers, assuring Governor 
Foss that if he signed the bill it would end for the 
time being any further demands for lower hours of 
labor for women and children in Massachusetts, 
did not emanate from the United Textile Workers 
of America, but rather from a group of local union 
representatives, a few of whom were connected 
with the United Textile Workers of America, while 
a number of other signers of the agreement repre- 
sented seceding unions. I merely mention this 
fact in order that the international union which I 
have the honor to represent may not be placed in 
any false position. 

Let me say, however, I have no criticism to offer 
regarding the principle of the agreement presented 
by these unauthorized textile unions; because it is 
clearly in line with the policy of the organized tex- 
tile movement for the last twenty years, namely, 
to refrain from pushing any one State toa point 
which spells ruin to an industry which gives em- 
ployment to many thousands of its citizens. 

I have good reason to believe that this agree- 
ment had little if anything to do with inducing 
Governor Foss to finally sign the bill. Many 
strong delegations of manufacturers had inter- 
viewed the Governor with a view of having him 
veto the bill or otherwise insist on a fifty-five hour 
bill. A statement was made that labor would be 
satisfied with the latter measure. The Governor 
simply desired to find out how much truth there 
was in this statement, and long before this signed 
agreement was presented to him men holding high 

sitions in the textile unions had made it per- 
ectly clear to him that only a fifty-four hour law 
would satisfy them. These same men further 
stated to the Governor that while agitation fora 
shorter workday for textile workers would never 
cease, either in Massachusetts or in any other 
State, it was our intention to concentrate our 
forces on those States which were still lagging 
behind. 

Mr. Lovejoy has evidently lost sight of a very 
important point when he begins to question the 
policy of the organized textile workers, namely, 
that, while the National Child Labor Committee 





only represents and only attempts to secure legis 
lation in the interests of the child workers, the 
United Textile Workers has a double duty to per 
form. It must, and always has, fought the battle 
of the working women also. This to our mind is 
just as vital a problem as is child labor, and while 
surrounding the child with all the safeguards 
possible to prevent its exploitation we believe in 
doing the same for the future mothers of those 
children who in years to come will need to be 
protected. 

There are thousands upon thousands of wome: 
textile workers toiling under the heavy burden o! 
meagre wages, long hours, and poor conditions 
both at home and at the mill. Small value is ther« 
in attempting to legislate for the progeny of these 
overworked, underfed parents, unless we combine 
with it legislation that will uplift the conditions o 
the parents themselves, In the opinion of the prac 
tical textile worker at least itis just as great : 
crime to overwork a woman about to become a 
mother as it is to overwork her child in afte: 
years. No doubt our scientists would argue that it 
was a greater crime in the first case, as it meant a 
double crime. 

It is perfectly true that in a few States children 
are only allowed by law to work eight hours pe: 
day, but unfortunately in some of these States 
women are allowed to work sixty hours per week 
the great State of New York being one example 

The organized textile workers, through thei: 
International Union, have always been in the fore- 
front in the battle for shorter hours, both for 
women and men employed in the textile industry 
They have never ceased in their efforts to elimi- 
nate child labor entirely from the industry. Wha‘ 
is more they never will until the last child is taken 
from the mill and given opportunity for both 
mental and physical development. We can point 
to many victories won, both in the passage of hu 
mane laws and the institution of better methods 
for their enforcement. We shall welcome at al 
times the help and co-operation of such organiza 
tions as the National Child Labor Committee, and 
many other kindred organizations that are making 
a noble fight for better conditions for our wage 
workers and doing much to arouse public opinior 
on these matters. At the same time the representa 
tives and the paid officials of these organizations 
must not lose sight of the fact that long before 
they had even awakened up to the great evil o! 
overworked women and child labor the trade 
union movement had been for years fighting, pro- 
testing, and educating the community to a realiza- 
tion of these economic dangers. 

We may therefore be pardoned if we take the 
stand that we not only know what we want, but 
we also think we know the best way to get it, and 




















1 so far as the textile workers are concerned, 
esults prove we are right in this contention. 
juring the last five years more humane legislation 
as been passed in the interest of textile workers 
han in that of any other class of wage-workers. 
Most of this has been accomplished through the 
ffort of the organized textile workers themselves, 
acked up by the American Federation of Labor 
nd its affiliated unions. At the convention held 
n Providence, R. I., in 1907, the textile workers 
went squarely on record for an eight-hour day for 
1 textile workers. The agitation will go on until 
hat goal is reached, and then further, if our judg- 
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ment so dictates. We issue no high-sounding dec- 
larations, but we stick to our task and we work 
from a practical basis, and we get results. Not :o 
fast as we would like, but still forging ahead. 
Men who have stood in our path, from Governors 
of States down, have been brushed aside. 

Again I say we welcome the co-operation of the 
National Child Labor Committee and all other such 
organizations, but whether they are or are not 
in accord with our methods or our policies, we 
shall continue the fight just the same to lighten 
the burden of our women workers and stamp out 
entirely the curse of child labor. 





British Trade Unions Booming. 


[Exclusive correspondence of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. } 


LONDON, Seplember 7, 1911. 
HERE seens little reason to doubt that trade 
| union membership in the United Kingdom 
will this year touch record figures. The net 
result of the remarkable series of local, general, and 
sympathetic strikes that have marked the course of 
June, July, and August in this country have boomed 
inionism to a most encouraging point. It can be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that never be- 
fore have the organized workers of Great Britain 
and Ireland achieved such gains in higher wages, 
lecreased hours, and improved conditions of labor 
generally. 
The ball, started rolling by the strike of seamen 
ind firemen, finished with the national railway 
strike, which lasted two days and brought out 
nearly 250,000 railway workers. The whole of 
this article could easily be filled with a list of the 
gains secured. The power of organized workers 
has been so strongly made evident that everywhere 
1 distinctly more respectful tone toward our unions 
has begun to appearin the British newspapers 
press. The transport workers have proved them- 
selves equal to holding up the whole trade of the 
country when they desire. The panic felt by the 
government was shown only too vividly in the 
prompt use of the country’s military forces for pro- 
tecting blackleg workers and suppressing more or 
less alleged rioting. Workingmen were shot down 
at Liverpool and at Llanelly in South Wales, and 
1 great number were injured. The slaughter of 
strikers has been unknown in this country since 
the infamous days of the miners’ strike at 
Featherstone. 
The outlook for the future is hopeful in the ex- 
reme from the British trade union point of view. 
The Annual British Trade Union Congress, to 
which wili be furnished interesting reports, will 
witness discussions of the highest actual interest. 
It is curious to note, from the list of proposed reso- 
utions, how rapidly things move nowadays in 
‘rade unionism. The Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants and the Locomotive Engineers’ So- 
ciety have been at loggerheads for some time, each 
society alleging that the other endeavored tosecure 
members at its expense, This was no doubt a real 
grievance, but since the resolution was sent up the 





two unions, with the other railway unions, have 
fought side by side in connection with the national 
railway strike. The feeling of unity which sprung 
from this joint action having killed sectional feel- 
ing, the resolution has been withdrawn from the 
convention agenda. 

A motion of vital importance will be brought 
forward at the annual conference of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, which will be held at 
Southport early in October. The conference will 
be asked to declare itself in favor of a minimum 
wage for miners, to be secured, if it can not 
be obtained by other means, by a general strike. 
Two years ago the annual conference passed a reso- 
lution to the same effect, but there was then no 
hint of any intention to cause a general stoppage 
of work to get it. The delegates from Lancashire 
and Cheshire will press for the adoption of the 
motion in its entirety, and the leaders of this 
union believe that they can count upon the support 
of most of the other unions represented, including 
the South Wales, the Durham, Northumberland, 
and the Scottish organizations. Miners’ wages vary 
greatly. Thousands of the men are said to be 
working for $1.31 and even less per day. The 
minimum to be asked for is uncertain. Whilst 
some of the English and Welsh organizations are 
willing to accept $1.75 a day, the Scottish miners 
think it should not be less than $2, the amount 
named in the National Federation. 

A report will be presented by C. W. Bowerman, 
M. P., of the London compositors, on the means 
adopted in this country and the overseas domin- 
ions, as well as in other European and American 
States, for the settlement of trade disputes. The 
report states that there are schemes in operation 
for the settlement of trade disputes in nearly all 
the manufacturing countries. Description of Cana- 
dian and Australian methods by compulsory in- 
quiry and arbitration respectively are given. 
Foreign methods are also described in some detail. 
Only one foreign country, Denmark, as a whole 
has adopted a system of compulsion, and its laws, 
recently adopted, furnish no reliable guide as to 
their efficiency. In few foreign countries, it is 


stated, are there any of the voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration boards and committees such as 
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exist in the mining, cotton, engineering, railway, 
and other industries in this country. 

Arrangements have just been completed for the 
amalgamation September 1 of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 56,000 members, 
headquarters in Manchester,‘and the Associated 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Society, 12,000 members, 
headquarters at Glasgow. It is confidently ex- 
pected that two other unions for the trade, still 
outside, will soon see their way to enter the com- 
bination. 

Negotiations are still proceeding to effect a com- 
bine between the British Steel Smelters, the Iron 
and Steel Workers of Great Britain, and the 
Amalgamated Enginemen and Cranemen. They 
have 18,000, 7,000, and 6,000 members, respec- 
tively. A members’ ballot is shortly to be taken. 

The quarterly report of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions shows that the following societies 
were affiliated during the quarter ending June 30: 
The General Iron Fitters’ Association, the Sett- 
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makers’ Union, and the Spring and Doffing Plat 
Makers, while the Frost Cog and Screw Maker 
have amalgamated with the Gas Workers, Brick 
Makers, and General Laborers, Birmingham. In 
come, $43,100; expenditure, $33,900, leaving $9, 20: 
to go to the reserve. 

The report of the Ship Constructors and Ship 


wrights’ Association for April, May, and June 
shows a remarkable activity in shipbuilding. In 
come, $75,915; expenditure, $41,355; total reserve 
$457,275, at the end of June. 

The August report of the United Society o 
Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Ship Builder: 
shows again a steady increase in membership, the 
total now being 54,530. Income for quarter ending 
June, $100,825; total expenditure, only $48,925. 

The June quarterly report of the United Pattern 
makers’ Association shows a gain during the las 
quarter of $13,520, almost double the gain of th: 
March quarter. Income, $32,115; expenditure 


$18,595. 





Injunction and Contempt Procedure. 


{Address by Professor Eugene Wambaugh, Law School, Harvard University, Boston Economic Club, January 17, 1911 


tion, and also of the contempt procedure 
wherewith the injunction is enforced. 

I wish to tell you at the outset what my conclu- 
sions will be in order that you may test in a hostile 
way every statement I may make of the law. 
What I shall have to say will be divided into 
three parts—first, a statement of the law as it is; 
then the arguments as to the propriety of the law 
asitis. If I rememberI will hang a red flag out 
when I come to the argumentative part, but pos- 
sibly I may forget. I wish to tell you that my 
conclusion will be in favor of the injunction, but 
that my conclusion will be hostile to the con- 
tempt procedure as it now exists. I trust that no 
one will think that I am carrying a ladder on 
both shoulders. Let it be understood distinctly 
that on all essential matters I stand with the 
workingmen. I have now made one contribution, 
I trust, to the discussion. I have called your at- 
tention to the distinction between the injunction 
and the contempt procedure. If you carry away 
nothing else, you will carry away something that 
is worth while. It is perfectly possible for a man 
to believe in the injunction as I do, and at the 
same time to believe, as I do, that there should be 
very material alterations made in the contempt 
procedure as enforced. 

Let me remind you of the nature of an injunc- 
tion by reading to you the following injunction 
which was issued by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts during the teamsters’ strike: 

“To refrain from patrolling the sidewalks or street in 
front or in the vicinity of the premises occupied or 
used by the complainant in its business,and from as- 
saulting the complainant’s officers, employes, or driv- 
ers or in any way interfering with the conduct of 
business by the complainant as now carried on and 
conducted by it, in the public streets or otherwise and 


from intimidating by threats, or with physical force, 
or violence, any of its drivers or employes or any per- 
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son or persons who are now or may hereafter be in it 
employment or desirous of entering the same, fron 
entering or continuing in it or of obstructing or inte: 
fering with such persons or any others in entering o 
leaving the complainant’s premises or in the com 
Plainant’s management of its business or the perform 
ance of complainant’s employes of their work, or by 
any schemeof conspiracy among themselves or wit! 
others organized forthe purpose of annoying, hinde: 
ing, interfering with or threatening any person o 
persons who now are or may hereafter be in the em- 
ployment of the complainantor desirous of entering 
the same fromentering it or from continuing therei: 
and from conspiring or contriving by threats or in 
timidation to prevent any person or persons, firms o1 
corporations from doing business with the complain- 
ant. This injunction to continue in force until Jan- 
uary 27, 1902, and until the further order of our said 
court or some Justice thereof.” 


Now that is an injunction. The acts which are 
forbidden by that injunction were illegal be- 
fore that injunction was issued. They were 
neither more nor less illegal after the injunc 
tion than they were before the injunction was 
issued. Before and after the issue of the injunc- 
tion there lay open to this plaintiff an action for 
damages in case these various acts should be per- 
formed. Before and after there conceivably, in 
some of these instances, lay open also a punish- 
ment in the criminal court. What the injunction 
did was to adda third remedy, to wit, the remedy 
for contempt of court in case of disobedience. So 
much for the injunction. 

And now let me state the law as to contempt. 
There are many points that I might make. I should 
like to tell the whole truth in the matter, but I 
shall have to select a few points, and I select four. 
There are others like them. In the first place, 
these persons who have disobeyed the injunction, 
or are supposed to have disobeyed it, may be 
arraigned, and are habitually arraigned, before 
the judge who issued the injunction. Point two 
is that that very same judge, without the interven- 























tion of a jury, passes on all questions of fact, as 
well as on all questions of law; and that while on 
questions of law there is a machinery provided for 
correcting his possible mistakes,—on mistakes of 
fact, if any there are—thereis no such machinery. 
Point three is that to the possible punishment for 
contempt there is no assignable limit. We know 
that aman maybe imprisoned, but we do not 
know for how long. We know that a man may be 
fined, but we do not know how much, The fourth 
point is that there is no possibility of pardon. So 
much for; the statement of the law. It is possible 
that I have made mistakes, but if I have, please 
understand that I make those mistakes after ex- 
amining the constitution, the statutes, the decisions 
and the treatises current in this commonwealth, 
and after consulting many members of our bar, 
and also juries of our courts. If therefore this be 
not the law, then, though I have made mistakes, 
it is high time for the law to be made clearer. 
Please understand that at this point comes the 
red flag. From now on I shall argue. But let it 
be conceded that in stating the law 1 have stated 
it in a way which was intended to give you some 
oversight of my argument. Now let mefor a mo- 
ment argue regarding the injunction. Why, if 
there was and is a remedy in damages for doing 
these diverse illegal acts—why was another remedy 
desired, why should another remedy exist? The 
answer that is commonly given is inaccurate. It 
is said that the injunction prevents the prohibited 
acts from being performed. If all went well, that 
would be true. But that isnottrue. We know 
that in the case of the Pullman strike in 1895, not- 
withstanding the injunction, there were diverse 
illegal acts for which Mr. Debs, among others, was 
punished, In the Coeur d’Alene case sixty persons, 
it would seem, were actually murdered in defiance 
of the injunction. The injunction, then, does not 
actually render impossible the acts which are for- 
bidden by it. Here is a letter at which you smile, 
but at which these gentlemen who received it did 
notsmile. Whetherthese gentlemen knewtheir legal 
duties or not I do not know. But from the time they 
got this pleasant letter, they knew their duties as 
construed by the judge who issued that injunction. 
They knew that the eyeof the law was upon them. 
They knew that the court had said, ‘‘There are 
certain illegal acts which are forbidden by the law 
of Massachusetts. We have reason to believe that 
you are attempting to commit those wrongs. The 
law says you must not. And William J. O’Neil 
etc., the law means you.’’ That personal appeal 
means a greatdeal. It is one thing to have on the 
statute books a statement that you must not commit 
a trespass on your neighbor’s realestate. It is an- 
other thing still for the owner to walk out and ask 
Mr. O'Neil to keep off that lot. That personal 
appeal is of great value, and itis not theorizing 
which causes me to say that it is well worth while. 
In eleven years there were issued in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts forty-six injunctions in 
labor cases. In nine instances only was it found 
that there had been disobedience; and in only one 
of those did this disobedience occur at the hands 
of the persons named inthe injunction. Now I 
have explained to you why I believe in the injunc- 
tion. It is because it isa useful thing. That is 
all, and that is enough. 
Let me now pass to the contempt procedure. 
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Persons who are asked why they believe in the in- 
junction often say that they believe in it because 


of its rapidity. That is a mistake. It took five 
months to determine whether Mr. Debs had dis- 
obeyed the injunction in that Chicagocase. When 
there is much money involved, or when the issues 
at stake are important, either because of the con- 
spicuousness of the persons, or of the conspicu- 
ousness of the associations to which they belong, 
there will. be or can be delay. What is actually 
meant is that the injunction will lead to contempt 
procedure which will have in it no trial by jury, 
Now let me run over those details of the contempt 
procedure. The first point is that this case is 
triable on the facts before the very judge who 
issued the injunction. The second point is that 
the possible errors of fact by that judge there is 
no mode of correction supplied by the law, The 
third point is that the punishment that may be as- 
signed by that judge has no known limits. The 
fourth point is that there is no power of pardon. 
It would be a mistake to think that the workman 
is the person who is affected by these points or by 
the injunction. 

Injunctions are used in many cases. Labor 
cases form a minority of them, and even in labor 
cases the injunction is used in favor of workmen 
perhaps not as often as against him, but very often, 
indeed. And the great progress of the injunction 
in the future—as anyone can see who has traced 
the tendency of federal legislation—will be the 
progress which brings within the grasp of injunc- 
tion and contempt procedure the capitalist. Every 
step taken toward the repression of trusts is a step 
toward the greater use of the injunction against 
capitalists, and therefore toward the greater use 
of the contempt procedure. 

With deference to ordinary custom I would 
speak of it as the workingmen’s problem. Look 
at it from the point of view of the workingman 
and see the point he takes. He says as to that 
first point that on the law and the facts this case 
is triable before the very judge who issued the 
his injunction. Commonly, the plaintiff's lawyer has 
choice of two judges when he asks for aninjunction. 
Itis his duty to use the law asit is, and if he knows 
or suspects that either one of those judges is pecu- 
liarly willing to issue an injunction of this sort, 
that judge is the one selected. That is business. 
That is what should be done. But more than that, 
after the judge has issued the injunction, does he 
have a special interest in obedience to his orders? 
Does he have a greater interest than you and I 
have? Howisthat? If you have told your child 
to keep out of the pantry, and the child does not, 
who is the more indignant as to that—you or your 
neighbor? Gentlemen, the workingman says that 
when he is arraigned before the very judge who 
has issued the injunction, he is probably arraigned 
before a judge who has two twists against him, and 
he says that is not right. I for my part agree with 
the workingman. 

Let us take the second point, and that is that for 
possible errors of fact made by that judge there is 
provided absolutely no machinery by way of cor- 
rection. For possible errors of law there is ma- 
chinery provided, for it is recognized that the 
judge may make a mistake as to law; and without 
disrespect we may say that that can happen. But 
how is it as to mistakes of facts? Is it true that 
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we have among us one little group of men omnis- 
cient who can not make a mistake in that specialty 
of their own, the law? Why, this is not true. Our 
whole law is based upon the perception that mis- 
takes of fact can be made by twelve men acting 
unanimously, especially when we are dealing with 
matters that have to do with personal liberty. We 
have an elaborate machinery, perhaps a too elabo- 
rate machinery, taking cognizance of that possi- 
bility of mistakes as to facts. Now the working- 
man says right here at this point, for his liberty, 
so precious to him, is involved, and where his 
money—no great sum—is at hazard, that here, 
too, the truth should be told—not that he should 
have a favor, but that he should have the same 
justice which is given to an ordinary criminal. 
What do you say tothat? For my part, I stand 
with the workingman. 

Now, let us come to the third point. That is, 
that there is no assignable limit to the punishment 
that can be meted out to this unfortunate man 
whom we will admit to be guilty. In every place 
else in the law there is a limit, and why not here? 
I can not say how many judges are within the 
sound of my voice, but I can say this, that if I 
ask each and every one of those judges in private 
to tell me whether he could send a man up for one, 
three, five or twenty years, he would say that he 
did not know of any limit. And if I ask him if 
he could fine a man one, one thousand, one mil- 
lion, or twenty-nine million dollars, he would 
again say that he knew no limit. For this om- 
niscient man is also omnipotent. Now, the work- 
ingman says that nowhere else in the law is there 
this omnipotence, and he says it should not be 
here. What do youthink of that? Again I stand 
with the workingman. 

And now as to the fourth point. There is no 
power of pardon. If a man has committed a crime, 
it is recognized that there may have been a mis- 
take—that he may have been innocent. It is recog- 
nized that the sentence may have been too long. 
It is recognized that the circumstances may have 
changed—that now at least it may be right to par- 
don him out and let him go. That can not be done 
here. The workingman says this is wrong. What 
do I say? I say that nothing short of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution will do away with this 
defect. 

Let me stop to explain how it happened that the 
law got into this position, for surely in all our 
minds there must be that question. How did this 
happen? Gentlemen, no one ever meant that it 
should happen. Herewe haveaseries of accidents 
whereby a simple, inartistic, but originally safe 
procedure has been gradually turned aside and 
transferred to a region where it was not born and 
where it does not belong. Contempt procedure 
has its proper and easiest home in the instances 
where, in the courtroom, some bystander in the 
presence of the court is guilty of disorder. He is 
drunk; he swears at the judge. Something must 
be done and done in a hurry, and without great 
attention to science. Something is done. The 
man is instantly brought before the court. He 
receives his ten days or is fined $10, or whatever 
else it may be. This happens in the presence of 
the judge; this happens in the presence of the 
court officials; this happens in the presence of a 
critical bar, and in the presence of other by- 
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standers. The chance of a mistake is reduced tozero. 
Whatever may be the number of days and dollars 
imposed on the person, that sentence is imposed 
in the hearing of persons who know of the circum- 
stances. The judge is held down by that criticism 
surrounding him. He is not likely to be over- 
heated. And what happens even then? After a 
time; the next day, he remits the greater part of 
that sentence. Further, what has happened has not 
happened tothe member of a class. There is no class 
of drunken men who rise or are supposed to rise at 
the back of the courtroom to swear at the court. 
There is no chance for those drunken men to say, 
‘‘That is what always happens tous. The judges 
have a prejudice against my class.’’ How different 
it is in the case of the workingman! But there is 
another instance to which this contempt procedure 
was turned. There isthe decree that orders a man 
to do something; not to abstain from doing some- 
thing. There might come disobedience, Then he 
might be, could be, would be, and should be im- 
prisoned until he did what he was ordered to do— 
until he executed that conveyance, for example— 
uautil he did it, and that might be forever. It may 
be that he would be in for life, but if he did not 
care to be in for life he carried in his hand the 
knife with which to cut short that sentence. 

What has happened, too, is that this procedure 
of punishment for contempt has been turned aside 
from wholly safe forces into those other channels 
where what happens does not happen in the 
presence of the court, where what happens does 
happen too often at the hands of a man who 
conceives himself to be the member of a class, 
and wrongly conceives the court to have a preju- 
dice against him. Worse than that, it happens 
not in the case where a man has not done an act, 
but where he has done it. If you are ordered to 
do anactand do not do it, you can any instant 
purge yourself of contempt, but if you are ordered 
not to do an act, and you do it, how can you 
purge yourself of the contempt? Your act has 
passed into history. There will be forgiveness in 
the future for you, but there is none here. 

Now I have explained the mode in which this 
extraordinary procedure has been turned aside to 
this dangerous channel. Let me now ask what 
remedy should be adopted. The workingman 
says that the proper remedy is trial by jury. I do 
not agree with him, but I must begin by making 
to him two concessions. I must concede that trial 
by jury, especially when personal liberty is in- 
volved, is the normal method of our law. I must 
concede that the extension of that method to this 
sort of case would not be unreasonable. The 
Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
reported unanimously just such a bill, and that 
bill was by the Senate passed without a dissent- 
ing voice. After I have made those concessions 
I must say that for my part I can not at present 
favor trial by jury in these cases forthe reasons 
you have foreseen. This kind of case is too often 
a phase in a class war. Whether the defendant in 
the case of an injunction be a capitalist (as he 
will be in the future) or a workingman (as he is 
too often at present), the jury will habitually dis- 
agree. That is what happens in liquor cases, 
which are also a kind of class warfare. If the 
man is guilty, I want him tobe found guilty; and 
if there were a jury, he would not be found guilty: 
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and therefore, save as a last resort, I am against 
trial by jury in such cases as these. Perhaps 
there is another reason. Being a lawyer, Iam a 
trifle slow and behind the times. I have the ordi- 
nary feeling of a lawyer—the wise feeling that the 
law should be changed very gradually, because we 
do not know always precisely why the law got 
into its present position, and we do not know ex- 
actly what would happen if it were changed. 
The lawyer’s method when reforming the law is 
to reform as late as possible and as little as 
possible. 

What are my own suggestions? As I have ex- 
plained the present condition of the law, and have 
refused to accept the remedy proposed by the 
workingman, it is only fair for me to give sugges- 
tions of my own, to the end that I may be criti- 
cised, or to the end that in the long run some 
decent conclusion may be reached. My own sug- 
gestions are these: First, that the person charged 
with contempt of court by reason of alleged breach 
of injunction should not, in the absence of his 
own consent, be tried before the very judge who 
issued the injunction. Secondly, that upon the 
facts there should be precisely the same appeal 
that is allowed in chancery cases in matters of law. 
Third, that the statute should limit the fine and 
the imprisonment, and for my own part I think 
that imprisonment for six months and a fine of 
$1,000 are such as we should expect self-respecting 
citizens of ours to accept at the hands of a single 
man. 

So much for my suggestions. Now, gentlemen, 
I put it to you. How is it? Did you know this state 
of the law? Did you really feel it? Perhaps no one of 
you can be counted among the million citizens of 
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this little commonwealth who belong to the work- 
ing class. But you can put yourselves in their 
place. You can. Is it right for the commonwealth 
to have in it a million people who thus quite un- 
necessarily feel that there is an unsafe, unbearable 
procedure, who thus unjustly, improperly, but 
actually feel that the law is intentionally twisted 
against them? Is it advisable to have that state of 
affairs? Whether advisable or not, is it just? That 
is the question for us. If you tonight in your sleep 
and in your dreams imagine an unjust procedure 
and try to frame one, what will you do? Do you 
imagine in your dream of a procedure, such a 
procedure as will allow the plaintiff to choose the 
judge who is to pass upon his case? With no chance 
of saying that that judge is twisted? May I imagine 
that you mean in your dream that from the possi- 
ble mistakes of that judge there is to be no appeal? 
May I imagine that you in your dream imagine 
that there shall be no limit to the possible punish- 
ment which may be meted out? May I imagine 
that you in your dream imagine that the law of the 
commonwealth shall stand, and that there shall 
be no pardon? 

These are not dreams. This is today the law of 
Massachusetts. Can we stand it? When you came 
into this room you did not realize how this thing 
is. You do now. Is not the time come for some- 
thing to be done? Is it rot time that our fellow- 
citizens, the workingmen, should be freed from 
this wrong feeling that there is against them a dis- 
crimination in the law? Is it not time for our 
judges to be freed from this disagreeable, unneces- 
sary and absolutely outrageous superstition ? Is it 
not time that we, all of us, be ional tenes this pro- 
cedure, unscientific, dangerous and unjust? 





American Association 


Friday and Saturday, September 15-16, at 

the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Delegates 

were present from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, representing official commissions and 
departments of State, experts from manufacturing 
establishments, casualty insurance companies, and 
labor organizations. On Friday, Henry R. Seager, 
Vice-Chairman of the New York Employers’ Lia- 
bility Commission, welcomed the delegates in the 
name of the Association, which he said was organ- 
ized five years ago to promote the enactment and 
enforcement of wise labor laws. ‘‘Each of these 
years,’’ said Professor Seager, ‘has been fruitful 
of results, but none has shown a richer harvest than 
1911, which has given us workmen’s compensation 
or accident insurance laws in ten different States.’’ 
John Calder, manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Works at Ilion, N. Y., spoke on Scientific 
Accident Prevention. He declared, ‘‘We must have 
uniform safety laws, and the obligation to safe- 
guard dangerous machinery must be placed upon 
the employer. Lawmakers in the United States 
have lacked either courage or insight in this matter. 
Too much has been left to the discretion of a few 
poorly-trained, poorly-paid factory inspectors. We 


TX: Association held atwo days’ conference 


for Labor Legislation. 


are reckless wasters of life and limb. Our laws 
should not lag behind public opinion and the 
practice of the best employers.’ 

Edgar T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector of 
Illinois, speaking on ‘“‘Safety Standards Through 
State Inspection,” pointed out the absolute need 
of systematic State supervision. 

Robert J. Young, Safety Inspector for the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, gave astereopticon lecture on 
‘*Practicable Safeguards and Means of Preventing 
Industrial Accidents.’’ 

Among those who took part in the discussion 
were Louis Guyon, Chief Factory Inspector, Pro- 
vince of Quebec; John H. Walker, President Mine 
Workers of Illinois, and David Van Schaack, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

At the Friday evening session, Commissioner 
Charles P. Neill, United States Bureau of Labor, 
presided. ‘‘Labor Legislation,’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
most part fails in its purpose on account of defec- 
tive administration. Efficient enforcement is the 
great problem of the future.” 

Joseph H. McNeill, Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Boiler Rules, explained how 
efficient administration in his State had practically 
eliminated boiler explosions, and he recommended 
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the adoption of a similar system forall industrial 
inspection. Insurance company inspectors are 
examined by a committee of the State inspectors, 
and together they regularly inspect 24,000 steam 
boilers. Out of 39,572 boilers inspected by the 
Massachusetts department since 1893, only one 
boiler has exploded. 4 

John R. Commous explained the new Wisconsin 
law which provides a permanent commission of 
three experts to administer all labor laws and issue 
orders for safety. The Commission, he said, is given 
great powers as the last resort, but its work is 
mainly investigation, conciliation and education. 

On Saturday, Dr. John B. Andrews, speaking on 
‘‘Occupational Disease Reports,’’ said: _ 

“For the first time in America six States 
(California, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, and Wisconsin) have this year passed 
laws requiring physicians to report cases of occu- 
pational diseases.’? European countries have long 
classed with industrial accidents such diseases of 
occupation as phossy jaw, lead colic, and the cais 
son workers’ bends, and now America bids fair to 
take a hand. Unnecessary poisons such as phos- 
phorous in the match industry, should be abolished 
by Congress, as recommended by President Taft 
and the Department of Commerce and Lj bor, and 
all diseases due to employments should be as uni- 
formly reported as other industrial injuries.”’ 

Don D. Lescohier, expert of the Minnesota Bu- 
reau of Labor, described the work of securing re- 
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ports of accidents in Minnesota. ‘‘In 1910, the year 
this law went into effect,’’ he said, ‘the number 
of accidents reported jumped from 1,200 to 8,400. 
By 1912 Minnesota’s accident statistics will form 
an adequate basis for a scientific workmen’s com- 
pensation or accident insurance law .”’ 

President Sylvester Dunham of the Travelers In- 
surance Co. sent the following message to the 
conference: 

‘IT hope the Association will have an important 
influence in favor of uniform provisions in legisla- 
tion relating to the obligations of employers to em- 
ployes for occupational accidents and diseases. 
The diversity that now exists isa great disadvan- 
tage not only to insurance companies but to em- 
ployers who employ men in several States.” 

‘As a result of the present widespread movement 
for reform in dealing with industrial injuries, we 
are now on the eve of agreat extension of work in 
the counting of aecidents,’’ said Mr. L. W. Hatch, 
Chief Statistician for the New York Department of 
Labor. ‘‘At present the lack of uniformity in Amer- 
ican accident statistics is a national disgrace. Our 
laws, our schedules, and our methods of presenta- 
tion do not permit us to compare the statistics of 
one State with another.”’ 

As a practical step toward uniformity a standard 
accidental schedule is now being prepared by a 
committee of experts, and a vigorous campaign 
will be conducted by the Association for Labor 
Legislation. 





Statistics as to the Unorganized. 


Owen Miller, Secretary American Federation of 
Musicians, speaking at Springfield, Mo., on Labor 
Day, made this analysis of the unorganized labor 
of the United States, so frequently referred to by 
the opponents of the trade unions: ; 

‘Who are the alleged 27,500,000 unorganized 
workers of this country? In the first place every 
man, woman, and child who works on a farm. It 
is true we have several farmers’ organizations, but 
every one of them is under the direct control of 
the owners of farms. The man behind the plow or 
who bends over the hoe is rarely more than a 

assive member. The 5,000,000 or more common 
aborers, most of them from Southeast Europe, are 


not organized. The employes in domestic service, 
comprising not less than 2,000,000, are not organ- 
ized. The bank, insurance, railroad, drug, corpora- 
tion and lawyers’ clerks are not organized. Last, 
the black man in that belt south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi, about two millions of them, 
are not organized.”’ 

Mr. Miller asked how many non union printers, 
machinists, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
cigarmakers, musicians, in fact men of any of the 
skilled trades, there were in Springfield. Not more 
‘han 10 percent, he could safely assume. All of 
these occupations were well organized in the in- 
dustrial districts of the country. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR UNIONISM. 


Fred Schuette, Manitowoc, Wis.: 
Labor-saving devices must mean shorter hours, with better pay, and these can 
not well be brought about without organized effort. 


Jno, Power, St. John’s Rectory, Brownwood, Tex.: 

It is the absolute duty of the workers to combine to obtain justice so far as it is 
possible under present conditions. 

Herbert C. Allen, Employer, Asheville, N. C.: 

Organized labor feels its responsibility and opportunity, and by the very weight 
and collective influence of its organization aids in the general upiift and effort for 
the betterment of mankind socially, politically, and religiously. 

Jos. W. Bean, Head of Department of Public Safety and Charities, Haverhill, Mass.: 

Haverhill is a better city to do business in; to work in; to live in—because of 
our labor unions. The influences of the union are for the advancement—the better- 
ment of the whole community. 


Fred H. Hartwell, Attorney at Law, La Crosse, Wis.: 

In the battle of the dollar against the man the trade union movement is, and 
always has been, the only factor which successfully fills the part of the emancipator 
of the masses. Without trade unions, the laborers of this country would now be at 
best in no better condition of servitude than the non-unionized workers of 
Europe. 

S. Rodmond Smith, Mayor Elect of Miami, Fla.: 

I believe in a standard of high wages for efficient skilled labor and in the eight- 

hour labor day for American mechanics. 


H. P. Dunn, Mayor, Brainerd, Minn.: 

I believe every man who is eligible should belong to a labor organization. I 
believe the community in which he lives is better for his being a member of a labor 
organization, and that a good union man makes a truer workman and a better 
citizen. I have observed that his loyalty is of a higher standard than that of the 
individual who has not learned the good accomplished by organized labor. 

J. A. Keeler, Ex-Mayor, Lawrence, Kans.: 

It is no longer considered ‘‘wicked’’ by the fair-minded employer for labor to 
be organized. ‘‘Unionism’’ is the only protection of the wage-earners, and no one 
should wish them unprotected by being on a competitive basis with one another. 


J. L. Brady, State Senator, Fifth Kansas District: 


The work of your Federation is along the right lines and I know has accom- 
plished great good. The aggressions of capital are such that the laboring men 
absolutely must organize in order to preserve their integrity as workmen. The 
world no longer does an individual business and therefore labor must be collective 
to meet a closely organized capital. 

G. W. Kleihege, Former Supt. of Schools, Lawrence, Kans.: 

The conditions of labor would be absolutely intolerable without labor organiza- 
tions. It rests with labor alone to demand and secure better conditions of existence. 
If labor does not demand them no one will demand them for labor. The labor 
unions have unquestionably improved the conditions of labor, both in and out of 
the unions. Probably the greatest work of the unions has been that of an educa- 
tional nature. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 


William McCarthy.—Trade conditions excellent 
in our line. We have strikes pending in Boston 
and in Scranton, Pa., for increased wages. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—State of employment 
fair. Our convention meets in Belleville, Ill., this 
year. Strike in Galesburg, III , still on. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—Employment has been fairly 
steady in ourtrade. New local unions were recently 
organized in Hamilton, Ont., and Meadville, Pa. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 


S.J. Konenkamp, President.—Employment fairly 
steady throughout our industry; no strikes or 
troubles. A 6 per cent increase in wages affecting 
200 men was obtained without strike. 


Glass Workers. 
Wm. Figolah.—Business has been rather slack, 
but shows some improvement at this writing. We 
expect to increase per capita 5 cents per month in 





order to create fund that a permanent organizer 
can devote his entire time tothe trade. We ex- 
pended $125 for benefit of two deceased mem- 
bers. A new union was recently organized in 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Adam L. Schmiti.—We have reduced hours 
from sixty to fifty-two and fifty-four hours per 
week; have establisaed bettersanitary conditions, 
and the minimum wage scale has been increased 
25 percent. We recently expended $32 in benefit 
for a sick member. 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—During the month we organ- 
ized a new union in Miami, Fla. Trade good in 
most localities, At this writing there is general 
strike of the building trades in Vancouver, B. C., 
and our members are involved. The strike is 
against the open shop and the men are firm. We 
expended $600 in death benefits during the month. 


Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers. 


J. C. Skemp.—New unions have been formed in 
various localities since last report. The following 




















expenditures for benefits have been made during 
the month: $7,400 in death benefit, $875 for sick 
and disabled members, $775 for unemployed mem- 
bers. 


Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—Outr trade is well organized, in fact 
many of our new unions are simply made up of 
those who are already members of our international 
union. Our membership is increased by apprentices 
whose time has expired and by workmen of our 
craft coming here from the old country. Nostrikes 
or troubles to report. All our members working. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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New unions were formed recently in Hampstead, 
N. B., and St. Sebastian, Quebec. 
Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—Wage scales are being presented 
in the following cities: Green Bay, Wis.; Troy, N. 
Y.; Chicago, Ill; Atlanta, Ga.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Colorado Springs, Colo, ; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Quincy, Ill.; Vancouver, B. C.; 
Milwaukee, Wis. Strikes are pending in St. Johns, 
Dallas, New York, and Sioux City. We chartered 
new union in Lethbridge, Alberta. Since last re- 

rt we have expended $1,198.70 in death benefits 
and $1,884 for sick and disabled members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe.—F. E. Boyd: 

The organizations here are in good shape. The 
Central Labor Council holds a protectorate over 
the laborers not strong enough numerically to 
organize, thus keeping up a normal standard of 
wages and hours. Employment is scarce in all 
lines, Laundry workers are likely to organize. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

Employment is fairly steady. No change in con- 
ditions recently. Much dissatisfaction is being 
shown by the shop employes on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad because of present conditions. 
Garbage collectors organized recently. Street-car 
barn employes expect to form union shortly. 


Santa Cruz —J. W. Teeney: 

Carpenters secured the eight-hour day at $4 per 
day without strike. Organized labor in very good 
shape. Bootblacks, bartenders, and waiters are 
organizing. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado City.—W. L.. Dougherty: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily in- 
creasing in strength. There are, however, a num- 
ber of men still unorganized and we hope to get 
them in line. We have the eight and nine hours 
here, but no wage increases have been secured 
recently. An eight-hour law for women and the 
recall of judges will be some of the legislation 
which labor will try to secure. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol.—Theodore West: 

Outside of the building trades conditions are 
poor and there is opportunity for organization work 
to be done. Employment is fairly steady. Expect 
to organize a union of musicians of Planeville soon. 


GEORGIA. 


Waycross.—C. G. Lewis and T. C. Sauls: 

Employment is steady. The Atlantic Coast Line 
granted increase of 2% cents in wages to machinists, 
boilermakers, and blacksmiths; and 2 cents per 
hour to sheet metal workers, coppersmiths, paint- 
ers and molders. This was secured without strike. 
There are very few unorganized workers here. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carlinville —R. Bohrman: 

Work is steady in all lines, excepting the mine 
workers who have only half time. Condition of 
organized labor good. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Employment is fairly steady. Organized labor 
in good shape. There is gradual improvement in 
the building trades since the settlement of the 
electrical workers’ strike. 


East St. Louis.—John F. O'Flaherty: 

Conditions are fair and employment steady. 
Steamfitters have formed union. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and Employers’ Liability law were 
passed by the last session of Legislature. 


Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

All building trades in this vicinity are well 
organized. Teamsters organized and are doing 
well. Have a union of electrical workers under 
way at Wheaton. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

There are practically no unorganized workers 
here. Conditions of labor are good. Work in all 
organized trades improving. 


Joliet —Wm. Bell: 

There has been comparatively little change in 
the state of employment since the panic of 1907. 
Street railway men obtained increase of 1 cent per 
hour. Meat cutters and grocery clerks have formed 
unions. Cement workers have union under way, 


Streator.—Wm. Topham: 

Hodcarriers and building laborers have formed 
union. They are now out for an eight-hour day 
and increase of 25 cents per day in wages. The city 
council inserted a clause in the city gas franchise 
providing for the employment of union labor 
only. 


Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Work 
is steady. Since my last report have boot and shoe 
workers and plasterers’ unions under way. There is 
good demand for union labels, and one store here 
carries a full line of label goods. 


Reeves.—S. E. Storme: 
Condition of organized labor excellent. Work has 
been dull during the summer, but mines are working 
retty steady now. The unions have committees to 
ook after the union labels. 
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Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in Springfield is in good con- 
dition. All trades steadily employed with the one 
exception, the miners. Bookbinders have formed 
uniou and affiliated with the Federation of Labor. 
Canvas glove workers are organizing. 


INDIANA. 


Jasonville.—W. M. Lee: 

Very few unorganized men in this city and those 
that are outside the fold of the union have uncer- 
tain employment. After a week’s strike the clerks’ 
union secured favorable settlement. Hope to 
organize a federal labor union shortly. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—P. D. Swick: 

Work is steady, especially so in some of the rail- 
road lines. Carpenters obtained increase from 35 
and 40 cents to 40 and 45 cents per hour and the 
eight-hour day. All but two contractors signed up. 
Musicians are organizing. Organized trades in fair 
shape. 

Centerville.—R. King: 

Conditions are decidedly better for union men 
than the conditions of the unorganized workers. 
Employment has been uncertain, but prospects 
are better for the future. 7 


Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 


Condition of organized labor is fair, but could’ 


be better. Union men are receiving higher wages 
than the unorganized workers. There is good 
demand for the union labels here. Am trying to 
organize unskilled laborers. 

Muscatine.—J. C. Nietzel: 

Organized workers enjoying good conditions, 
but the conditions of the unorganized workers are 
deplorable. Button workers in McKee-Bliven plant 
are on strike against present conditions. Employ- 
ment in the building trades rather slow at this 
writing. 

Oelwein.—S. H. Payne: 

Organized trades making steady progress. On 
the other hand the condition of the unorganized 
workers is the worst possible, and many of them 
dare not even talk organization for fear of being 
discharged. There is plenty of work here at this 
time, Carmen and machinists are organizing. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison —Sam A. Cunningham: 

Conditions for organized workers in the mechani- 
cal industries are good. Building trades are steadily 
employed. Kansas State Federation of Labor held 
its annual convention in this city during month, 

Fort Scott.—C. A. Wheeler: 

All railroad shops are organized strong. Employ- 
ment is steady in most lines. Painters received in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour without strike. An 
ordinauce passed in the last city council meeting 
requires that all city printing must be done by 
union labor. Retail clerks’ formed union during 
the month and have a number of new unions 
under way. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

The unions have maintained their scales of wages 
and their standard of hours despite depression in 
trade and scarcity of employment. There seems to 


be a good deal of complaint among the unorgan- 
ized workers and the cause for unrest is apparent. 
Expect to form a printing pressmen’s union 
shortly. 


MAINE, 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment pretty steady in all lines, Brick- 
layers and carpenters improved wages and hours 
without strike. Iron molders obtained increase of 
5 per cent without trouble. Good organization 
work is being done here. Building laborers, paint- 
ers, plumbers, and longshoremen are organizing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harry M. Pike: 

Organized labor in very good shape. Employ- 
ment is generally steady. Committees from the 
various locals are working for the union labels. 
Plumbers are organizing. 

Boston.—Johbn J. Cunningham: 

Organized labor is in excellent shape, and far 
ahead of the unorganized. Employment is un- 
steady. Have one new union under way at Lynn. 

Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Work is plentiful for building mechanics. Union 
carpenters receive $3.82 per day of eight hours, 
while non-union men get $2.50 perday. Organized 
mechanics are well paid. Barbers have organized 
and placed their union card in all barber shops 
here. Clerks and painters are talking organization. 

Maiden.—Jobn G. Cogill: 

Carpenters are well organized. Wages have in- 
creased without strike in a number of instances. 
Sentiment is rapidly increasing in favor of trade 
unions. There is reliable evidence to show 
that 95 per cent of the wage increases in this State 
have been brought about by the unions. A num- 
ber of labor measures were passed by the State 
Legislature at its last session. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

The unions show some gain. Building trades 
are organized pretty well. Employment is fairly 
steady. Clerks are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Carpenters organized in July, and since then I 
have organized unions of bricklayers, stonemasons, 
and plasterers. Have a union of bartenders under 
way. 

Pontiac.—Max R Lemaux: 

All union men have work. Conditions are good, 
wages satisfactory, and work is plentiful. A num- 
ber of unorganized workers are out of employment. 
The automobile industry is unorganized and 
the conditions in that industry are below normal 
standard. Brewery workers, molders, carriage work- 
ers, and machinists organized a few months ago. 
Hotel and restaurant employes, plumbers and plas- 
terers are about to form unions. A local trades 
and labor assembly will be formed in the next few 
weeks. 

Port Huron.—Jobn Steele: 

Employment fairly steady in all lines. Carpen- 
ters secured a 5 cents per hour raise. Lake seamen 
and marine firemen and cooks are locked out but 
are making headway, which although slight is 














ure. Organized labor in this section enjoying good 
onditions and shorter hours. Have a union of 
eamsters under way. 


MINNESOTA. 


Rochester.—W. C. Thorn: 

About two-thirds of the carpenters, cigarmakers, 
and stonemasons here are organized. Brickmasons 
are thoroughly organized and their conditions are 
good. Employment is steady. Without strike 
wages have increased 10 cents per hour in the past 
two years and we have secured the nine-hour day. 
Carpenters increased wages from 40 to 45 cents 
per hour while non-union carpenters get from 35 
to 40 cents per hour and work ten hours. 


St. Cloud.—\,. G. Gaspard: 

Conditions here have been very favorable this 
season. Prospects for the future are bright. Most 
trades steadily employed. Hodcarriers increased 
wages from $2.25 to $2.50 per day after a few hours 
walkou:. Barbers, plumbers, clerks, brewery 
workers, and electricians are organizing. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg .—W.H Rist: 

All men steadily working. Organized labor is in 
the lead, with better wages and shorter hours than 
the unorganized. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont.—Wm. Feinauer: 

Work is steady. Organized trades in good shape. 
City ordinance requiring the nine-hour day on all 
street work was passed recently. Brickmasons 
organized during the month. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Englewood —Patrick H. Grattan: 

Condition of organized trades pretty good. Em- 
ployment here is generally steady during nine 
months of the year. A building trades council is 
being formed in Englewood and another is under 
way at Hackensack. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Work is plentiful in all branches. Organized 
labor in fair shape. Clerks and teamsters are 
organizing. 

Paterson.—Frank Hubschmitt: 

The silk trade is gradually returning to normal 
condition. Weavers’ union is planning an educa- 
tional campaign. Tailors organized and are pushing 
their union label. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—William A. McCabe: 

Labor conditions very good at present so far 
4s organized workers are concerned. Boilermakers 
ire on strike against piece-price. The number of 
actory inspectors has been increased by an 
mendment to labor law. 

Gloversville.—Chauncey Thayer: 

Organized labor in good shape; everybody work- 
ing, but unorganized in bad shape, especially the 
inorganized glove workers. A central body will 
likely be organized here. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

All men steadily employed and at good wages. 
This applies to organized mechanics; the unorgan- 


or troubles. Linemen are organizing. 
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ized are in poor shape with small pay. Agitation is 
steadily carried on and expect to have several new 
trades in line. Good demand for all union labels 
here. 

Middletown,.—A. M. Phillips: 

Condition of organized labor g»od and employ- 
ment steady. Hope to report the retail clerks 
organized soon. Splendid work is done in the in- 
terest of the union labels. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

All unions in good shape, and holding their 
own. Work has been slack in some industries. 
Good work is being done for the union labels, The 
bakers’ union off-red prizes for the largest number 
of labels purchased on bread during the months 
of July and August. 


Oneonta.—Wm. J. Marble: 

Condition of organized labor good. Union men 
receive an average of 20 cents more in wages over 
the unorganized wage scale. Hours have been re- 
duced to nine and an average wage increase of 2 
cents per hour has been secured since January 1, 
1911. Employment is steady. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor making steady progress and 
union men are reaping the benefits of their or- 
ganization. Excavators have settled their strike, 
gaining eight-hour day and increase of 25 cents in 
wages. Organized conditions are far in advance of 
the unorganized. Have one new union under way 
and expect to report same organized next month. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Condition of organized labor is good and most 
members steadily employed. Carpenters had no 
trouble in securing increase of 25 cents per day on 
August first. We are working and planning for a 
thorough organization of all the workers in this 
city. Electrical workers and a building trades 
council were organized during the month. We 
urge a better demand forall union labels. 


Hendersonville.—F. A. Haymond: 

Have a union of carpenters under way at a 
neighboring town; also a union of painters in this 
city. Work has been steady, up until a short time 
ago, and we look forward to a busy fall season. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—George A. Nolte: 

Carmen, blacksmiths, laborers, and machinists’ 
helpers of Middleport have organized recently. 
While employment on railroads has been steady, 
still in many instances hours have been cut. Rock 
Island Rail way officials have agreed to meet with 
the federated crafts. Have a union of carmen under 
way at Washington, Ind. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Much interest is 
created by the selection of delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in this State. We are build- 
ing up the membership of the various unions. 
Garment workers are still on strike. 


Elyria.—Claude Spicer: 
Very few union men out of work here, Nostrikes 
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Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Condition of organized labor good. Work is 
fairly steady. The unions have maintained wages 
and conditions. 


Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Conditions are improving right along, owing to 
the efforts of organized labor. Work has been 
fairly steady. The working day is being shortened 
gradually and without trouble. Union men are 
actively interested in the next constitutional con- 
vention. Have union of boilermakers under way, 
and expect to form a trades and labor council 
shortly. There is increased demand for all union 


labels. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Enid.—J. H. Pieh: 

Members of the various organizations are steadily 
employed, but a large number of unorganized work- 
ers are out of work, Am working on a number of 
trades and hope to report them organized shortly. 
Standing committees from the unions are pushing 
the union labels. 

Muskogee.—Thos. Leach: 

A trades and labor council has been formed here 
during the month. Bakers, laundry workers, team- 
sters, and cleaners and dyers are organizing. 
Organized labor in good shape, but work is uncer- 
tain at this season of the year. 

Shawnee.—C. Tullis: 

The preference for organized labor has been 
clearly indicated by the city council, which re- 
quires in a city ordinance that all labor employed 
by the city, in all departments where possible, must 
be union labor. Railroad crafts have succeeded in 
improving conditions through shop craft affilia- 
tion. Stationary engineers have formed union. 


Tulsa.—Dan. L, Easterly: 

Conditions are not up to standard, largely be- 
cause of the scarcity of employment and large 
number of ‘‘floating’’ workers. City officials in- 
struct contractors to employ home labor and to 

ive preference to men with families. The organ- 
ized trades are better off as regards wages and 
hours than are the unorganized. May have a union 
of horseshoers under way shortly. 


OREGON. 


Marshfield.—Theodore Meyer: ; 

All organized trades doing well, but there is 
dissatisfaction among the unorganized workers 
because of their low wages and poor conditions. 
Fishermen are organizing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

All trades working full time. No changes in 
wages recently. Union labor receives a decidedly 
higher wage rate than the non-union. 

Philadelphia,—Frank Burch and Wm. J. Boyle: 

The building trades are forging ahead steadily, 
winning many important concessions without 
strike. Electrical workers are building up their 
union splendidly. Employment has been unsteady 
in most lines. It necessarily follows that unorgan- 
ized labor is much more helpless than organized 
labor no matter what industrial conditions both 
have to contend with. Tailors, cement finishers, 
and electrical workers are organizing. 
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Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

Employment has been uncertain and a large 
number of men are out of work at this writing. 
This applies particularly to the unorganized in- 
dusiries. Organized workers are in pretty good 
shape. Printers are still locked out and carpenters 
are on strike, but we are looking for settlement. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—Chas, W. O’Daniell: 

Organized labor is gaining steadily. The un- 
organized workers are awakening to the benefits 
resulting from organized effort. Work is steady. 
Union men get better pay and better working con- 
ditions than the unorganized. Electricians have 
good prospects of securing a favorable agreement 
with the employers. Two unions of street-car men 
are under way. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

I have organized a federal labor union since last 
report. Work is steady in some lines. Condition of 
organized labor is far better than the condition of 
unorganized labor. 


TEXAS, 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Organized labor is holding its own despite 
scarcity of employment. State of employment is 
very slack. No strikes to report. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Business dull and the short crops have accentu- 
ated this condition, The unions are determined to 
uphold the standards they have established. Un- 
organized workers are in bad shape on account of 
the scarcity of employment. 


Corsicana.—l,, D, Emmons: 

The organized trades—carpenters, bricklayers 
painters, paperhangers, and printers—are in good 
shape. In other lines union sentiment seems to 
prevail, but usually there are not enough of them 
to organize. Very few non-unionists in this city. 
Governor Colquitt vetoed the eight-hour bill. It 
might be of interest to mention in this connection 
that he will be remembered by organized labor of 
this State in his race for Governor next year. 


Denison.—B, F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor good, and we are 
constantly working to maintain the standard 
Work has been dull during the summer, but we 
look for better prospects this fall. Have a new 
union under way in Dallas, Tex. 


El Paso.—F¥. C. Standish: 

Work has been steady. Organized trades in good 
a. About 98 per cent of the workers are organ 
ized. Bartenders and clerks are forming unions at 
this writing. 


Paris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

The workers are becoming pretty well organized 
here, and the shorter workday is becoming more 
general. Wages are also better than formerly. 
Plumbers,retail clerks, and printing pressmenorgan 
ized here recently. Hope to report laundry workers’ 
and wood workers’ unions organized in the near 
future. One of the international organizers of the 
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blacksmiths organized a local of that trade here. 
Bookbinders have also organized recently. Shoe- 
makers are talking organization. 


Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. The cotton picking season relieved the 
situation somewhat for the unorganized workers 
who had suffered from lack of work up until that 
time. Prospects are good for a fall season. Painters 
and carpenters have increased their wages to $4 
per day without strike. Expect to organize a union 
of musicians shortly. 


Teague.—J. W. Kennedy: 

The unions here are endeavoring to better con- 
ditions and reduce the hours. Wages are fair in all 
industries, excepting the railroad shops. Railroad 
work has been considerably disturbed, but we ex- 
pect everything will come out favorably before 
long. Have a union of farmers under way. 


VIRGINIA, 


Newport News.—A. C. Koontz: 

At this writing employment is not steady. At the 
shipyard the men are employed half time. 
Oystermen are talking organization. Have two 
new unions under way. 


WASHINGTON. 


Elma —C. L. Hathaway: 

Organized labor yetting good wages in this dis- 
trict, but the condition of unorganized labor is 
poor. Loggers are organizing. 

Spokane, —William J. Coates: 

Work has been uncertain. Organized labor is 
given the preference on most contracts. Members 
of federal labor union are all at work, while there 
are hundreds of unorganized men unemployed. 
Butcher workmen organized recently. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg.—Thos. Maloney: 

Condition of organized labor very good in this 
district. Employment is steady. Motormen and 
conductors, teamsters, and cement workers and 
helpers are organizing. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond du Lac.—Joseph Koenig: 

Work is quite steady in all lines, Carpenters and 
sheet metal workers have secured increase in 
wages and shorter workday without strike. Bar- 
tenders have organized with a large membership. 
There is good demand for all union labels. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Organized trades in good shape, working shorter 
hours than the unorganized and receiving about 25 
per cent better wages. Work has been fairly steady 
in the building trades. Button workers gained 
increase of about $1.50 a week as result of strike. 
Have several new unions which I expect to report 
in line after Labor Day. The union labels are 
always demanded. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 


All organized trades steadily employed at this 
time. Conditions fair for union men. The Child 


Labor Law, making 54 hours the limit in stores and 
shops, has been passed. 


Condition of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 
The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 
Alabama: 
J. H. Deason, West Blocton. 


Illinots: 

John F, Wentz, Edwardsville. 

Geo. King, Taylorville. 

C. E. McCollom, West Frankfort. 

Wm. S. Taylor, Kankakee. 
Indiana: 

J. A. Harrell, Frankfort. 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 

Frank Duffy, Indianapolis. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

W. W. Roach, Independence. 
Maine: 

Winslow H. Roberts, Vinalhaven. 


Massachusetts; 

Gibbs Bradley, Westboro. 
Michigan: 

Roy Kellogg, Petoskey. 

Ammon Hahn, Three Rivers, 
Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe, 

Chas. W. Fear, Joplin. 
New Hampshire: 

H. A. Smith, Berlin. 
New York: 

Evert Brown, Penn Yan. 
Oklahoma: 

Sam Collins, Altus. 

D. S. O'Leary, McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron. 

C. J. Rechsteiner, Carbondale. 

Frank Buerger, Latrobe. 

H, I. Diehl, Spring City. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

Edward M. Ware, Palestine. 

J. M. D. Lasater, Thurber. 
Vermont: 

Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond, 
Wisconsin: 

O. Wadewitz, Corliss. 
Wyoming: 

Chas, W, Crofts, Rock Springs. 
Canada: 

Louis W. White, Humberstone, Ont. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Carleton Place, Ont.—Wallace Hammond: 

The organized workers are always ahead of the 
unorganized in securing better conditions and 
wages. The unskilled laborers, being the only un- 
organized workers here, are of course the poorest 
paid. Employes on the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
here are working the nine-hour day with five on 
Saturday, instead of the regular ten-hour day as 
formerly. 

Galt, Ont.—J. W. Burgess: 

Printers, bricklayers, masons, and barbers report 
steady employment in their industries. Bricklayers 
and masons obtained advance in wages and shorter 
workday without strike. A higher wage rate obtains 
in the organized shops than those paid in the unor- 

anized. Building laborers and hodcarriers organ- 
ized during the month. Have unions of plasterers 
and street railway employes under way. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work is plentiful in all branches. Molders in- 
creased their wages from $2.75 to $3 per day; piece- 
work from $3.50 to $3.70, without strike. Carpen- 
ters organized recently. Have three or more new 
unions which I hope to report organized shortly. 

Hamilton, Ont.—W. R. Rollo: 

All kinds of labor well employed, especially in 
the building industries. Plumbers and electrical 
workers obtained increase of 5 cents per hour with- 
out strike. Carpenters went on strike for increase 


of 5 cents per hour in wage scale, and, while the 
strike is not settled, all the union carpenters are 
at work, Cement workers organized recently. 

Lethbridge, Ont.—J. M. Ritchie: 

The unions are maintaining the wage scales in 
spite of a strong tendency on the part of employers 
to reduce wages. Unskilled, unorganized workers 
are working under a rate of 24 cents less per hour 
than they did two years ago. Coal miners are on 
strike with prospects of winning out. Tailors have 
formed union. Blacksmiths are organizing. 

Moncton, N. B.—J. A. Robinson and Chas, W. 
Bleakney: 

The wages in organized trades are steadily im- 
proving. The unorganized workers, however, are 
offered very low wages. Machinists, blacksmiths, 
carmen, boilermakers, and helpers’ organizations 
recently negotiated for substantial increase in 
wages. Retail clerks, laborers, pipefitters, and 
leather workers are organizing. Foundry and stove 
employes increased wages 20 per cent this year. 
We expect to run a Provincial Labor candidate in 
the next election. Teamsters organized during the 
month. 

Niagara Falls, Ont.—Tom Moore: 

All organized trades well employed. No open- 
shop conditions here. City employes in electric 
light and water works were granted the eight-hour 
day. Carpenters of Bridgeburg organized recently. 
Hatters of this city also organized and have a 
union label hat factory. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,574. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham. 

District No. I.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, H. L. Eichelberger, Thos. H. 
Flynn, Cal Wyatt, Chas. A. Miles, William Bork, Jacob 
Tazelaar, Stuart Reid. 

District No. tll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 
_Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 

Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast, 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, C. O. Young, 


Porto Rico and Cuba,—Santiago Iglesias. 
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CONVENTION CALL! 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Headquarters, 801-809 G Street N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 9, 1911. 
To Ali Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance to the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
thirty-first annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held at Atlanta’s main Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga., beginning 10 o'clock Monday 
morning, November 13, 1911, and will continue in ses- 
sion from day to day until the business of the conven- 
tion has been completed. 


Representation. 


Representation in the convention will be on the fol- 
lowing basis: From national or international unions, 
for less than 4,40 members, one delegate; 4,0000r more, 
two delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or 
more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,600 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates, and so on; and from central bodies and 
State federations, and from local trade unions not 
having a national or international union, and from 
federal labor unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation must 
have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at 
least one month prior to the convention; and no per- 
son will be recognized as a delegate whois not a mem- 


ber in good standing of the organization he is elected 
to represent. 


(8483) 





ON LY bona fide W AGE-WORKERS, W HO ARE NOT 


MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN OTHER TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS 
DELEGATES FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previ- 
ous to the convention, and their names forwarded to 
the Secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the convention 
unless the tax of their organizations has been paid in 
full to September 30, 1911 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to enumer- 
rate the imminent tmportant subjects with which our 
forthcoming convention will concern itself, but the 
reminder is not at all amiss that every effort must be 
made to broaden the field and means for the organiza- 
tion of the yet unorganized workers, to strive more 
effectually than ever to bring about a better day in 
the lives and homes of the toilers, to defend and main- 
tain by every honorable means in our power the right 
to organize for our common defense and advancement, 
and to a:sert at any risk the freedom of speech and 
of the press and the equal rights before the law of ev- 
ery worker with every other citizen. Theseand other 
great questions of equal importance will, of necessity, 
occupy the attention of the Atlanta Convention. 

Therefore the importance of our organizations and our 
movement, the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Atlanta Convention, 
November 13, 1911. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence 
your delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be represented by your ablest, best, most experienced, 
and faithful members. 


you in selecting 


Credentials. 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded toall affiliated 
unions. The ORIGINAL CREDENTIALS must be 
given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
eg ¥. office, 801-809 G Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
six days previous to the opening of the convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening thereof 
at Atlanta; hence secretaries will observe the necessity 
of mailing the duplicate credentials of their respective 
delegates at the earliest possible moment to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Grievances. 

Under the law no grievance can be considered by 
the convention that has been decided by a previous 
convention, except upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Council, nor will any grievance be con- 
sidered where the parties thereto have not previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the same 
themselves. 


Railroad Rates. 


Information regarding railroad rates will be mailed 
delegates-elect at a later date. 


Hotel Rates. 


New Kimball Hotel, $1 to $3.50 per day, European 
plan; $2.50 to$5 per day, American plan; Marion Hotel, 
single, $ to $4 per day; double, $2.60 to $3.50 per day, 
American plan; Empire Hotel, single,$1 to $2 per day; 
double, $1.60 to $3 per day, European plan; Aragon 
Hotel, single, $1 per day; double, $8 to $% per day, 
European plan; Majestic Hotel, single, $1.50 to $3.50 per 
day; double, $1 to $ per day, European plan; single, 
$2.50 to $5 per day; double, $2 to $4 per day, American 
plan; Peachtree Inn, single, $2 to $2.50 per day; double, 
$1.50 to $2 per day, American plan; Scoville Hotel, $1.50 
to $3 per day, European plan; Leland, $1.50 to $2 per 
day, American plan; Ivey Hotel, $1.50 per day, Ameri- 
can plan; New Terminal Hotel, $1 to $2 per day, Euro- 
pean plan; Atlanta House, $1 to $1.25 per day, Ameri- 
ean plan; Greer House, $1 per day, American plan; 
Jones House, $1 per day, American plan; Crescent 
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Hotel (stag), $1 per day, European plan; New Gelders 
Hotel, 75cents to $1.50 per day, European plan; Williams 
House, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per day, European 
plan; Stratford Hotel, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per 
day, European plan; Folsoms Hotel, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
and $1 per day, European plan; Broadway Hotel, 50 
cents to $1 per day, European plan; Albian Hotel, 50 
cents per day, European plan. 

Reservations in any of the above hotels can be made 
by addressing the Secretary of the Convention Com- 
mittee, J. W. Bridwell,373 South Pryor street, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be at the 
New Kimball Hotel. 

Delegates should notify Secretary J. W. Bridwell of 
the time of their arrival at Atlanta, and over which 
road they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding the 
convention, or the arrangements for the convenience 
of the delegates, it will be communicated in a later 
circular or through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Attest: President. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, Fourth Vice-President. 
Wo. D. HUBER, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JoHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Fighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Secretaries will please read this call at first meeting 
of their organization. Labor and reform press please 
copy. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
»nses forthe month of August, 1911. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j,f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Balance on hand July 31, 1911 ..... ........ $170,742 93 
1. United laborers 12992, tax, j, j, "11, $50; d f, 








+s 100 00 
Machinists helpers ‘18147, tax, m, j,i, “Ui, 

$1.80; d f, $1.80 REE NRA 3 60 
Federal labor 12576, tax, i, % , $2.20; df, 

DE nccccegunss A60ecedsee yenenseunnee 4 40 
Machinists he ipers and laborers 14040, tax, 

Se, “HES Ge Be GOO 6 cc ces cccccesccvevess 1 20 
Bottlers 10218, ae . toand inc! sept, ‘11, 

Fi earl eer 15 00 
Federal labor 12978, tax, june, ‘ll, $2. 25 ; df, 

Las sansa oaneucateawoise sia pasties 4 50 
Federal _labor 12817, tax, m, j,j, “11, $1.05; 

ee hhas cn scgeetaeoverersesenceteessees 210 
eadenk jabor council, St Cloud, Minn, 

tax, apr, *il, toand incl sept ‘ll.......... 5 00 
Trades and labor —— Chicago Heights, 

Ill, tax, a, m, j, ‘ Kmanesee ween 2 50 
Central labor camel ‘Astoria, Ore, tax, 

jan, ‘ll, to and inel june, ‘11. 5 00 
Fremont central labor union, ¥F remont, 

Ohio, tax, jan, toand ine! june, ‘ll 5 00 
Central labor union, Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, 

feb, 11, toand ine] jan, ‘12. 10 00 
Garde ners and florists 10615, tax, july, 

yi " Se eerey 4 50 
Raliway postal clerks prot asso 13199, tax, 

ees, OE Be ee 1 00 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, ‘july, 11, $3. 80; df, 

DD, 56 0:cee beceer saendbabennseceaneaee 7 60 
Tobac co strippers 12502, ‘tax, f, m, a, m, j, 

f° To : 8 90 
Machinis ts nolpers 12864, tax, july, ‘ll, 

EA ee sactemare 1 40 
Trades and labor council, Battle Creek 

Mich, tax, dec, °10, to and incl nov, ‘11 10 00 
Machinists helpers and laborers 14050, tax, 

july, 11, $1.55; df, $1.56...... 310 
Journeymen stone cutte rs asso of N A, 

SN Ee TE ccisene cnn dunt8eeranennss aseseenes 48 10 
Central labor union, Juncos, P R, sup. ' 10200 
Federal labor 12586, tax, july, ‘11, $2.10; i f, “i 

MS STD oc cocnne sasebteands 400400 seen000 4.70 
Trades council, Tulsa, Okla, sup............ 1 00 


. Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, 


» 


~ 


CR OE, UB... 5 000s arpanetntdamenieedineen 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, 
tax, jan, ‘11, toand inel june, ‘l1...... 
Trades and labor council, Lewistown, 
Mont, tax, dec, ‘10, to and incl may, ‘ll 
Central labor union, ae N Y, tax, 

jan, ‘11, to and incl dee, "ll. 


Federated trades council,Colorado Springs, 


Colo, tax, dec, *10, to and incl may, ‘ll 
Central labor union, Gloucester, Mass, 
tax, jan, ‘11, toand incl june, ‘ll.......... 
Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, n, d, 
, SERRE eee 
ag and labor council, Peru, Ill, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, "1l................ 
Federal labor 12222, tax, july, ‘11, $12.50; d f, 


QE 


Federal labor 8227, tax, july, ‘ll, 85c; df, 
85e 





Elevator ew rere and starters” 
Ci SEs “Bie Oe GB Be Oh ccccccccccceces 

Railroad transfer pS and clerks, 
11639, tax, j, j, a, °11, $3.15; di f, $38.15.......... 

Gas and water workers 9840, tax, on acct 
Jume, “Ll, $16.56; Gf, SIGEB. .....ccccccccccece 

Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, m, 
a, m, , eee ene 


Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 
_... & | Beas 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.............. 


Federal labor 14073, sup....................+- 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, may, "11, $7.25; 
ea 


Flour and cereal mill employes 13213, tax, 
may, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $3.40 

Federal labor 12750, _ ere 

Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘11........... 


. Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 


jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘l1........ 
Federated trades council, Santa Clara 
co, Cal, tax, jan, ‘ll, to and incl june, *11 
Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, 
tax, jan, ‘11, to and inel mar, ‘11 
United trades and labor council, Paterson, 
N J, tax, jan, ‘ll, toand inel dee, *11 
Grays Harbor trades and labor council, 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, jan, *i1, to and inc] 
|, SARE Seana see ERT Largan gaia 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del, tax, 
jan, ‘ll, toand incl dee, ‘ll................ 
Cascade co trades and labor assem, Gre at 
Falls, Mont, tax, a, m, j,ll.......... 
Central labor council, Portland and vicin- 
ity, Ore, tax, nov, 10, toand ine! oct, ’1) 
Central labor. tenes Chattanooga, Te nn, 
tax, a, m, j, min 
Federal labor M3128, ‘tax, june, LL, 5c ; d f, 
Tivilin awh ceaedieansa<¢ <eememsnmianteaveins 
Federal labor 7112, tax, july, ‘11, $1; df, $1 
Federal labor 12909, tax, aug, "ll, $l:d f, $1 
Federal labor 12963, tax, aug, °11, $3.85; d f, 
renee a ele FRED 
Telephone operators 107%, tax, july, ‘ll, 
Re as ee 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, july, 
$5.55; di f, $5.55 - 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, july, 
. . earns 
American society +" oar * seepet ers 9003, 
tax, aug, "11, $1.65; d f, $1.65............. 
Coffee, spice, and baking ‘powde r workers 
9605, tax, a, m, j, “11, $3; d f, $8 
Intl a pers and elec Le AES union, 
tax, july, . 
Journe yme barbers ‘intl union of A, tax, 
ip MM suwact scinnubinsdmedewarticnnenatkondwnes 
United asso journey man plumbe rs, ‘gasfit- 
ters, etc, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll.............. 
Wood, wire,and metal lathers intl union, 
Bs SS lina davai dened aksnbedeinuccnes waeeduae 
Local 138, ope rative Plasterers intl asso, 
Dk + sc rheuie whedeet an saee¥ete beeen 6oneciincese 
Federal labor 14045, 0 eae 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14066, tax, 
july, °11, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $4.60........ 
Federal labor 127665, tax, june, ‘ll, 0c; d f, 
50c; sup, Sve hei daciniaienta ah ic hiemeantesittdimiaieiaet 
Machinists helpers and laborers 14047, sup 
Machinists helpers 13228, tax, aug, ’11, wane 
d f, $2. sup, 0c nae eeekeinne 





$2 50 


2 50 
1 90 


2 00 
2 00 


RO) 


7 40 


50 
00 


ry 


5 00 
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5. Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, 
f, 


N Y, tax, dec, ‘10, j, f, "11 $2 £0 
Trades and labor council, Henryetta, Okla, 

_ FY Se errr ae: 2 50 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walia, 

Wash, tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll 5 00 
Trades council, New Haven, Conn, tax, 

nov, *10, to and inel apr, ‘LL. 5 00 
Central labor union, Lincoln, Ne ‘br, ‘tax, 

jan, to and incl june, ‘1! . : 5 00 

Labor council, Galveston, Tex, tax, nov, 
4 7 "A, COGN Imel COs, Bl.......0... 0000-20000. 10 CO 
Federal labor 12363, tax, m, j, j, a, "11, $1.40; 

d f, $1.40. : : 2 80 
Fe deral labor 8139, tax, june, ‘11, $1.76; d f, 

ll ns véen Kmeeeesaeeesen } 50 
Stone planermens 13027, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll, 

SE Cnn ehh c cehas doen caceeebnmnn 450 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, ‘july, "11, $5; d f, $5 10 40 
Hat makers and —_— 13191, tax, m, j, 

j, “Li, $1.80; d f, $1.80 3 60 
Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, aug, 

, § 1: =e 1 50 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, 

j, a, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.60.......... 5 00 
Button workers 19854, oy sept, ‘ll, $80; d f, 

St Sens aaeuecsinnesnes REE SC ee 160 00 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, june, “ii, $12.35; d f, 

$12.35 secon euen Suse . 24 70 
Button workers prot 14069, tax, july, u 

$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, S0c..... Ne 5 50 
Int! carriage and wagon workers, sup 2 50 
Central labor, Elkhart, Ind, tax, jan, to 

and incl june, ‘11. sxgeeete TS 5 00 

7. Trades council, C hickasha, Okla, tax, dec, 
"0, toand imel may, Tl ..........ccccee 5 00 





Union quenty central labor union, Eliza- 
Absolutely Pure beth, N J, tax, nov, 10, toand inel apr, ‘11 5 00 

m3 d trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
tax, dec, "10, to and ine! nov, "11 10 00 

The only baking powder Federated trades council, Janesville, Wis, 
tax, nov, "10, to and ine! july, "U1 7 £0 

made from Royal Grape Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, tax, dec, 
Gream of Tartar ‘lo, toand incl may, ‘11.. is tex 5 00 


Trades council, Bir mingham, 


No Alum No Lime Phos hate nov, "10, to and incl oct, “ll........ ........ 10 00 
9 Trades and labor council, Lincoln, Ill, tax, 





jan, ‘ll. to and incl june, ‘11...... 5 00 
United labor congress, Mahoning co, Ohio, 
tax, nov, "I, toand ine] apr, ‘ll 5 00 
4. Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, Federation of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
nov, ‘lv, toand ine! apr, ‘Il $5 00 tax, jun, ‘11, to and inel dee, ‘11 10 00 
Trades and labor assem, Quincy, II, tax, Central trades and labor council, Roches- 
jan, ‘Il, to and inc! june, ‘l1.. 5 00 ter, N Y, tax, nov, "10, toand incl oct, ‘ll 10 00 
Central labor union, Binghampton, N Y, Trades and labor council, Goldfield, Nev, 
tax, dec, "10, to and incl may, ‘ll 5 00 tax, jan, to and inel dee, ‘ll 10 00 
Trades assem, Fort Worth, Tex, tax, nov, Federated trades council, W aukesha, ‘Wis, 
, So fC Se errr ree eae 10 00 tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Palestine, Tex, Toronto dist labor council, Toronto, Ont, 
tax, dec, "10, toand incl _ ‘ll 5 00 ‘‘an, tax, july, ‘11, to and incl dee, ‘ll.. 5 00 
Central labor union, Berlin, H, tax, dec, Central labor union, Ashland, Wis, tax, 
10, to and incl aug, ‘11..... 7 50 jan, toand incl dec, ‘ll.............. : 10 00 
Horse yy makers 10963, tax, july, ‘11, $2.80; Central trades and labor assem, Water- 
d f, $2.86 5 ou town, N Y, tax, m, a, m, ‘Il 2 50 
Flour 4 cereal mill employes 13213, tax, Central labor union, Bellingham, w, 
june, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 3 00 tax, mar, toand incl aug, ‘1l......... 5 00 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, 
Ses § Foe 36 00 tax, feb, toand inel july, ‘ll....... 5 00 
eens operators 14062, tax, aug, ‘Il, Central labor union, W -  appeannan Wis, tax, 
$1 f, $1.50... ae bleteerel 8 00 feb, to and incl july, ‘IL............. 5 00 
pid ! prot 12082, tax, july, “1, $5.50; d f, ¥ - ral labor 13009, tone july, ‘ll, 7c; df, 
fe ere 12 00 1 40 
Railway TY hinists helpers 13192, tax, july, Fe eral labor 11618, tax, july, "11, $1. 25: ‘d f, 
"11, $2.25; di f, $2.25; sap. f0c ‘ 5 00 ian ters aieca eit aceak gn cata 2 50 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, july, ‘11 42 91 rotisral labor 11366, tax, aug, “ll, 40c; d f, 
Amal asso of street and electric railway _, PO 80 
employes of A, tax, j,j, ‘ll! eS 400 00 Federal labor 12645, tax, aug, "11, $1.45; d f, 
5. Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, $1.45. cade cawene eatin 2 90 
WS SAE een a eee 2 0 Federal labor 13125, tax, aug, ‘ll, 8c; d f, 
Central labor union, Dugger, Ind, tax, feb, batt 1 70 
toand incl oct, ‘Il 7 Federal labor 8060, tax, aug, ‘Il, $4.15; df, 
Central labor union, 1. foes k, Vt, tax, $4.15....... ooee : 8 30 
nov, ‘10, toand ine] apr. : 5 00 Federal labor 1201, tax, j, j, "11, $6.50; d f, 
Central labor union, en. Ohio, tax, aah) 13 00 
jan, tound inel june, ‘ll 5 00 Fe nde ral labor 7231, tax, july, ‘11, $2.60; d f, 
Central labor union, Duquoin, Ill, tax, $2. 5 00 
Jam, 3), 60 OS tel FUNG. TE... .....crcees 5 00 Pearl ‘worke rs 131-8, tax, Jj, j, 11, $840: df 
Trades assem, Schenectndy, N Y, tax, jan, S50, 17 00 
“Ll, to and inel june, ‘l1..... ...... wie 5 (0 Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, m, j. j, “lL. 
Trades and labor council, Dubois, Pa, tax, 7.60; df, $7.50 15 00 
feb, ‘11, toand incl july, ‘ll. aides 5 00 Fur workers 1435, tax, j, j, ‘11, $8.0; d f, 
Trades council, Marion, Ill, tax, jan, to $3.00, , ’ 7 80 
and incl sept, ‘ll..... coun 7 &0 Laborers prot ‘8249, tax, july, ‘11, $2; df, $2 4 00 
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Tri-city central trades council, Granite 
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Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 
For Cooking and Drinking 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
7. Bottle cap, cork, and stopper wor«ers 
10875, tax, July, “Ll, $18.F0; df, $13.50 .. $27 00 
Central trudes and labor union, St Augus- 
tine, Fla, tax, jan, ‘11, to and inel june, 
K 5 00 
Soap, soda and candle workers 10.85, tax, 
j, a. s, “11, $4.40; d f, $1.50 ue 9 00 
Railway mail yo ty pe isso 13132, tax, 
a, m, Jj, J, “11, $1.40: df, $1. 2 80 
Intl bodearriers and batiding laborers of 
A, tax.j.j,"Ul .. 125 00 
Brothe “US. of painters, decorators and 
paperhangers of A, tax, july, ‘ll 3H O07 
Federal labor 127-9, tax, m, J, J, “1, $10.85 
d f,$wo5 0 70 
Tobacco strippers #8, tax, July, “11, $5: « 
5 oe eeee saeees 10 00 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax. July, ‘ll, toand ine! dec, ‘ll 60) 
Tobieco strippers 10422, tax, july, ‘11, $2.60; 
d f, $2.5" 5 00 
Central labor union, Fall River, Mass, tax, 
jan, tound inel june ‘il 5 00 
Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, feb, to 
and*ine! aug, ‘1 ie 5 S84 
Bridge tenders prot 13038, tax, aug, “11, $1.10; 
ad f, $t.lo re & 20 
Cleaners and dyers 11092, sup 10 00 
Railroad machinists helpers 11059, sup 1 00 
Telephone operators 14 91, sup 10 00 
House movers eS}. sup 10 00 
A Guilott, Montreal, Can, sup 1 Wo 
Furniture handlers 12003, tax, m j,j, ‘ll, 
$7.50; df, $7.F0: sup, $l — 16 00 
Giass house packers 12588, tax, nug, ‘Ll, 
$1.80; df, $1.80; sup, Bee 410 
Railroad helpers and laborers 11075, sup 1 00 
Federal labor lols, tax, j,j, a, “11, $5.45; df, 
$3.45 nian 6 90 
Paving cutters union of the U Sof A and - 
23 40 


x 





City, Madison, and Venice, III, tax, j. f, 
m, 
Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Ill, 
tax, jan, 11, to and inel june, ‘ll 
Colorado state federation of labor tax, 
nov, ‘10, toand incl apr, ‘11. 
Trades council, Tulsa. Okla, tax, nov, ‘10, 
to and incl oct, ‘ll. ar 
Central trades and labor assem, Elmira, 
N Y, tax, nov, "10, to and inc! apr, ‘11 
Trades council, Mulberry, Kans, tax, july, 
"lv, to and incl dec, °10 
Central federated union, Providence, 
tax, nov, ‘10, to and incl oct, ‘Il... 
Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, dec, °10, to and incl may, ‘ll. 
Trades and labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 
tax, nov, "l0, toand incl apr, ‘ll 
Fire dept employes asso 1446, tax, ‘ is ‘ll, 
$1.50; d f, $l. 
Bottle caners 10535, tax, july 
2.25 


ysl, $2.25; d f, 


Machinists rw rs 14044, tax, june, ‘Il, 
$1.45; d f, $1. “8 
Amal wood Galiaos intl union of A, tax, 


a, m,j, ‘ll 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 

july, ‘11, 65e; d f, 55¢ 2 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, J, j, ‘11, $8; d f, $3. 
Flour and cereal mill ate a 14093, sup.. 
Neckwear cutters 14095, sup 
Federal labor 14v91, sup. 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, aug, ‘11, 55¢c; 

d f, 55¢ 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, tax, 


july, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 35c... 
Gas and water workers 10678, ‘tax, aug, ‘ll, 
TL +) ck anid cakchuns cinaemenaaguadtinte 


Barber shop porters and bathhouse em- 
ployes 11963, tax, july, "11, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ‘l1.... 

Central tradesand labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll 

Intl photo-engravers union of N A, tax, 
july, “ll. 

Commer rcial telegrapher: s union of A, tax, 

a, 8, “ll. 

Central labor union, W oonsocket, R I, tax, 
jan. ‘11, to and incl june, ‘ll. 

Trades council, Herrin, Iil, 
to and incl june, ‘li _ er 

Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, tax, nov, "10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 

Allied trades and labor asso, Ottawa, Ont, 
Can, tax, dec, °10, toand incl may, ‘ll . 

Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, dec. ‘10, 
to and inel may, ‘ll 

Trades council, Mansfield, 
‘ll, toand inel june, ‘11.. 


tax, jan, ", 


Ohio, tax, jan, 


Cencral labor union, Coffeyville, Kans, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, to and incl june, ‘Il 

Federal labor 13 87, tax, j, j, ‘Ll, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 : sais - ie - 

Fede sral labor 10185, tax, july, ‘11, 60c; d f, 
RES ae AE ee 

Trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, 
tax, nov, ‘10, toand incl mar, ‘Il. 


Trades nd labor council, Wallace, Idaho, 
tax, nov, ‘10, toand inel oct, ‘11 

Highway depte pees 12540, tax, j, a, “ll, 
$2; d f, $2 

Milkers prot S861, tax, a, s, , $2.59; ‘d i 

Tri-city federation of labor, Rock Island, 
ll, Davenport, la, and Moline, III, tax, 
j,a,s,° 

Handymen and 
tax, july, “il. 70e; 

Federal labor 12412, 
$1.65 

Machinists he or rs and laborers 12852, tax, 


machinists helpers 12927, 
d f, 5ve 


tax, aug, “Il, $1.65; d f, 





july, ‘11, $1.4 ; d f, $1.50 , ven 
Street sweepers 181i, tax, july, “11, $3. 
df AA APES 
Fede ri a ‘tena 13131, tax, july, °11, $1.36; d f, 
$l.: et ae ee 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
tax, july, ‘11, $2.40; d f, $2.50 
"LI, $3; d f, $3; 


Federal labor 


8.67, tax, july, 
sup, $2 PAs 


lo 
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. Suspender workers 8144, sup 


. Trades 


Sewer laborers 14078, sup 
Central labor union, Haverhill, Mass, sup 
Flour and cereal mill soegayes 14046, tax, 
j, j, a, Ss, “11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Trades and labor assem, 0° Fallon, Ill, tax, 
jan, ‘11, to and incl june, ’ 
Central labor union, Rockland, 
nov, "10, to and incl apr, ‘ll 
Central labor union, ~ Mass, tax, 


Mass, tax, 


mar, ‘ll, toand incl feb, 
Central trades and labor council, New 
Cees, Ea. CRs Mo: Ws. Be Bho. << sc:une is cncee 
Central trades and labor canal King- 


ston, N Y, tax, jan, toand incl june, ‘11.. 

Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, jan, to and 
ST IR a sa vanes Sanideanpedecnatede -benen 

Trades and labor assem, Sandusky, ‘Ohio, 
tax, jan, tound inel june, ‘ll 

Central labor union, So Norwalk, ‘Conn, 
tax, nov, "10, toand incl apr, ‘il. 

Trades and labor union, Kast St Louis, Ill, 
tax, jan, to and incl dee, ‘ll 

Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, * 

Central labor union, Fitchburg, Mass, tax, 
feb, to and incl july, ‘ll 

Central labor council, Richmond, Ind, tax, 
jan, to and inci june, * 

Central labor union, Los Angeles co, Cal, 
tax, nov, ‘10, toand incl oct, ‘11.. 

Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, “jan, 
to and incl june, ‘il 

House raisers and mov ers 12 314, tax, july, 
‘11, be; d f, 50c 

Tobacco strippe rs 12046, tax, june, “il, $6.50; 
d f, $6.50. 

—— 9 rs prot 12353, ‘tax, aug, 

f, $1.4 

Machinists he lpers and laborers 12921, tax, 
july, ‘ll, 70c; d f, Tue. 

Railroad helpers and 
july, *11, $1.90; d f, $1.0 

rf aN potters 8302, 
di f, $6.30. 

Sewer 2 and shovelers 8662, tax, aug, 
"LI, $3; See ae 

Milk adios 14060, tax, ‘july, ‘l . 85c; df, 
5c. 


‘LL, $1.45; 


laborers 12950, tax, 
ers j, a, 8, “Ll, $6.30; 


Stenographe rs and ty pists. 2880 12755, tax, 
"Ll, $7.60; di f. $7.50. 

poder il caer 12806, tax, a, m, j, j, ‘11, $16; 
d f, $16 eee ‘me 

Suspende rmakers 9560, sup 

Intl union pavers,rammermen, flag layers, 
CEC, SUP ...cee . 

Federal labor 14045, sup 

Intl union of elevator 
july, ° 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, june, ‘ll 

Bridge laborers 131 1, tax, july. “Il, 
Jue 


constructors, tax, 


Joe; d f, 


and lkibor 


assem, Minneapolis, 
Minn, tax, apr, “Ll, ‘11 


to and inel sept, 


Trades and labor assem, He lena, Mont, 
tax, jan, toand inel sept, “Il vale 
Central labor union, La Faye tte, Ind, tax, 


jan, ‘ll, toandine! june, ‘Ul . 
Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, a, 
m, j, ‘ll nae ee 
Machinists _— rs 14070, tax, july, ‘Il, 

$1.15; d l. 


tax, 


mor 


Navy yard cle orks and dirs iftsmen 12327 ° 
: ‘ a 


, July, ‘ll, $2.10; df, 





Ww aite ne 13130, ‘tas 


, aug, I 


1, $2.65; d f, 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
1 00 


13 00 


70 
15 00 


32 00 
16 00 


50 
14 25 


10 94 
969 00 


1 #0 


7 50 
5 00 
2 50 
2 30 
14 50 


4 20 


12. 


. Button workers prot 13154, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
$4.70; di f, $4.70 wae 
Scale workers prot 7602, ‘tax, i, es "11, $14; 

d f,$l4.. 


Federal labor 8306, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, j, 
a, 8, “ll 

Intl bro of maintenance of waye mployes, 
tax, july, ° 

American how of slate workers. 
wel 


tax, july, 

Trades and labor council, Muskegon, Mich, 
tax, mar, to and incl aug, ’11. 

Ciock and watch makers 13158, tax, july, 
"11, $1.30; d f, $1.30.... 

Federal labor 6834, tax, m, j, ‘1, $l; d f, $1. 

Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10048, tax, aug, $7.40; d f, $7.40; sup, $4.50.. 

Centra! labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, tax, 
j, a, “Li, $2.45; d f, $2.45; sup, 25c............ 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9186, tax, aug, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $3.40 

Local 62, ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic 
SE ee 

New York transfer co employes prot 11824, 
tax, aug, "11, $3; d f, $8; sup, $1... 

Central trades and labor council, McG omb, 
Miss, tax, nov, "10, to and incl oct, °11. 

Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N Dak, tax, 
july, to and incl dec, ‘ll...... 

Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, feb, to 
and inel july, ‘11 

Trades and labor council, 
tax,a,m, j, ‘ll 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
tax, jan, to and inc! june, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, 
jan, to and inc! june, ‘11, $5; sup, 6c... 

Yellowstone co trades and labor assem, 
Billings, Mont, tax, apr, to and incl sept, 


‘Oneonta, N Y¥, 


Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, * 

Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, 
jan, to and incl june, ‘11 

Bro railway carmen of America, 
uel 


Ill, tax, 
tax, july, 


Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass 
workers, tax, aug 

Lithographers intl protand be nefic ial asso 
of A, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll 

Federal labor 14032, tax, j, j, ‘11, $1; df, $l 

Flour = cereal mill 2 omptyes 13224, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, $1.05; d f, $1.08 

Fe ~~ Be 13091, tax, j, J, ‘ll, 70e; d f, Toe 

“— kmen one excavators 19008 tax, juny 

, $22.76; d f, rr = 
> 1 prot ln F3, tax, 


july, “ll, 70e; a f, 
tax, 1, 2.50; df, 


7c. : 
4 sonthere 13074, aug, 
$2. 


Pn pane rmens 13098, tax, aug, "1, $2.50 
d f, $2. 

seaead ‘helpers and laborers 13221, tax, 
july, “11, $1: « 


Machinists helpers 14099, sup 
Egg inspectors Li098, sup 
Chainmakers l097,sup 
Laborers prot 14096, sup 
Flour and cereal mille mployes 1 132U6, tax, 
bal july, 65¢; d f, 65e “ 
Machinists he ‘pe rs 11830, sup... 
Garbage incinerator employes 
july, ‘ll, We; d f, 50¢; sup, $2.70 
Theater employes Lioxy, sup 
Sugar refine ry employes 18068, tax, july, ‘11, 
$25; d f, $25; sup. $2 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14088, sup 


14048, tax, 


$y 


—_ © none 


eo 


40 


00 
00 


2 50 


00 


10 


60 
00 


30 


37 


30 
50 
00 


00 


SO 


2 00 


10 
40 


50 


40 


00 


00 
00 
00 
OO 
vo 


30 
00 


70 
00 


00 
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. Central trades and labor assem, 


Saw mill workers 14100, sup.. 
Local 13, intl asso of bridge and structural 
workers, sup. 


Belmont, 
co, Ohio, tax, nov, °10, toand incl apr, ‘ll 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, III, tax, 
jan, to and ine! june, ’U 

Industrial labor council, ~— Kans, tax, 
aug, ‘10, to and incl july, ° 

ery wl council, ek Okla, tax, 

j, a, ° ‘ 

Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, dec, °10, 
to and incl may, ‘1l.. 

Trades and labor counc il, East Liver pool, 
Ohio, tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, tax, 
mar, to and incl aug, ‘lL 

Central labor council, Manitowoc, Wis, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, to and inel dee, “11 

Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, nov, 10 to and incl oct, ‘11 

Will co central trades and labor council, 
Joliet, Ill, tax, jan, to and inel dec 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, IIl, 
jan, toand incl june, *1l 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, july, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 

Machinist helpers and laborers 14047, tax, 
july, °11, $3.75; d f, $3.75 

w Ye dressers 13029, tax, j, j, “ll, $1.70; 
a 


tax, 


Nail mill , cenptages 9987, tax, j, a, “11, $1. 50; 
3 | ESE 
Horse nati workers 7180, tax, aug, ‘ll. $4; 
en ee eee 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, a, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 


Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, july, ‘ll 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 . 

Street sewers 
laborers 11608, tax, a, m, 


and general excavating 

j, ‘1, $7.50; d f, 
I Aivisthi as wat docwooreunschinian sa ant 

Railroad ‘helpers and laborers 13165, tax, 
july, 11, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 


wr i x Severs 11809, tax, july, ’11, $1.60; 

I sid ila le cane ables Ol) Seema 

yx nai makers 9656, tax, aug, ‘ll, $2.15; 

$2. 

Stone tener 12866, ‘tax, july, ‘11, $3; 
PEns b-6n6eeke-eumeboethekneswesnde ein eeenae 

m tt Ah conductors and starters 131065, 
B® SOT eee 
Railway postal aor s prot asso 13171, tax, 
RE a a, eee 


et owe) and florists "10635, tax, aug, ‘11, 
$2.25; 2.25 

Horse A workers 10682, tax, aug, *11, 35c; 
d f, 35c 

Gas workers 11638, tax, july, 


se hacenibamaie ah eneiuemy e's i a ek 
“S11, $5.65; d f, 
; d f, 45¢ 
‘11, 35¢e; 


$1. 
Federal labor 9998, tax, aug, 
RRC TIRE ety eGR ARS OTE 
Federal labor ‘8769, tax, july, *11, 45¢; 
wr 5x 8 helpers 13194, tax, july, 


i f, 35¢ 
Railroad helpers .~ laborers 12981, tax, 
SS SOE Eee 
Bridge bab 1233, con aug, ’1l, $2; d f, $2 
City employes 12875, tax, aug, "11, $3.50; d f, 


eee 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, 
Ge, Th. Sees SF, FOB. occ. eccvcess 


Central labor union, Raleigh, 
jan, to and inel june, ‘ll... 

Trades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, 
dec, ‘10, to and incl may, i 

Central co-operative union, Guthrie and 
vicinity, Okla, tax, apr,toand incl sept, 11 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, m, j, j, °11, $37.50; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, $80........ 

Intl asso of steam and hot water 

and helpers of A, tax, aug, 


fl tters 


$10 00 
2 

5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 CO 


5 00 
2 ov 


7 50 


3 00 


8 00 
2 00 


15 00 
3 00 
3 20 
4 30 
6 00 
16 00 
2 50 


14, 


16. 





Trades and labor assem, International 
Falls, Minn, sup.. 

Railroad helpers and ‘laborers 14101, sup 

Telephone operators 10795, tax, aug, ‘11, 50c; 
d f, 0c 

Trades and labor coune il, Hoquiam, Wash, 
tax, jan, toand incl july, 

Iron bedstead makers 12 
$2; df, $2; sup, 75c 

a and labor 


2781, = duly, * . Ld, 


council, Salem, 


wee sae 
Soda and mineral wate or 
$3.15; d f, $8.15; sup, pe 
Embalmers helpers 13140, sup. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, ‘sup. 


10333, tax, ja, ll, 


. Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, Minn, 


tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll .. 
Centra! labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 
apr, to and incl sept. ’ 
Trades assem, Norwich, 
and incl dee, ‘ll... 


NY » tax, jan, to 


Central labor union, Keene, N H, tax, 
sept, 10, to and incl may, ‘ll............... 
Central trades and labor council, Rich- 


mond, Va, tax, jan, to and inel june, ‘11 
Central trades and labor council, Fort 

Smith, Ark, tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘ll 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 

feb, to and incl july. T1..................s. 


ee yaw co Saaoens 13015, tax, july, “Ll, $1.40; 
 S eae LE OP 

Mac hinist ‘helpers 12345, tax, aug, ‘I , $2; 
Mac sbinist helpe rs 13069, tax, aug, “ll, $1.25; 


d f, $1.25.. 


Laborers 
75e 


prot "8856, tax, aug, 1, 


75e; a f, 


‘ll, $3.20; : 


Building employes 12695, tax, j, a, 
f, $3.20 Wie 


Central labor union, Lawrence 
nov, °10, to and incl oct, ‘11 

Carriage and auto service agents 1337, tax, 
july, ’11, 60c; d f, 50c....... 

Dept docks and ferries, municipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, aug, ‘ll, $3.75; d f, 


% "tase tax, 


3.75 
Any. lace curtain operatives of A, 
july 
Tunnel Ee seemens tors intl union 
of N A, tax, july, 
American fed of oe tax, aug, ‘ll. 
Trades council, Beloit, Wis, sup.. bile 
Leather handlers 14102, sup 
Sheet straighteners and paper 
14108, sup.. 
= and labor assem, Montrose, Colo, 


‘tax, 


paper | Sree 


malas machinists helpers ‘and laborers 
14043, tax, july, °11, $2.50; d f, $2.60; sup, $2 
Railroad helpers and tL. 18216, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, 56c; d f, 55¢ 


Trades sone. Rome, N Y, tax, feb, to and 
SS Wiles ss enticed xeenkes cance tupacen 

eve h AA union, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 
RT ad ees eee hal oe wenn waudieeds 

Trades ak . ee Pa, tax, se ept, 7. 
EE eee 

Trades and oy ‘assem, WwW aycross, Ga, 
tax, nov, °10, to and incl apr, ‘1 

Tri-city labor congress, / ok and Ly- 
ons, Iowa,and Fulton, Ill, tax, jan, ‘11, to 


and incl june, ’ 
Central labor union, ‘Ithaca, 
to and incl dec, ” 
Newspaper a ‘mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
june, ‘11, $50; ¢ 
Needlemakers nas 33, tax, j. j, 


a, N Y, tax, jan, 


, $3.90; d f, 





=} 
“$5 00 
810 00 


1 0 


10 00 
1 00 
7 00 
1 10 
5 60 
2 50 
5 00 


5 00 


5 00 
10 00 


100 00 
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17. Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, 





Ill, tax, mar, to and inc! aug, ‘ll $5 00 
Central —y a ee Bellows Falls, Vt, 

BM, Gs Ms Bo Bhs ccccccecs 2 50 
be og Gaee assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, 

10, to and incl mar, 5 00 
Railroad helpers and 7S 14075, tax, 

SE, Ws GS Gh Be kn cave ccuscncesescaes 1 80 
Street cleaners 13024, tax, july, °11, $30; d f, 

$30 60 00 
Suspender ‘workers 11204, tax, aug, ‘11, $2; 

d f, $2 aie 4 00 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, ‘tax, & j, ‘1, 

GRIEG: GF, GRAB. «20 ccccccces 6 10 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, 4 a, ‘Ll, 

$1.40; d f, $1.40 Kent ees § ebeeneeneesshaeecastee 2 80 
Cemetery employe s 13073, tax, july, ll, 

$1.30; d f, $1.36 2 60 
Schoolhouse a EEE 13152, tax, aug, “il, 

DPC ads ss: \deedabhikateumtnnin&e’s 3 40 
Federal labor 8037, tax, j, a, s, "11, $9; d f, $9 18 00 
Federal labor 12760, tax, aug, ‘ll, 50c; df, 

He. batis anebn seis scaeiieknaiee ane 1 00 
Federal labor 14037, tax, ‘july, ‘ll, 90c; df, 

9c. tian 1 80 
Fede ral labor 9626, tax, aug, °11, $2.50; df, 

$2. i 5 00 
Ame sina bro of cement workers, tax, j, a, 

s, Il. : 135 00 
Intl asso of car workers. tax, i,j. a 40 00 
Trades and labor council, Olean, N ¥ , tax, 

a,m, j, "Ul. 2 

HEELS AND COUNTERS Federal iabor 12822, tax, aug, ll, $1.15; df, 
$1.05. er _ Kesenens 210 





Federal labor 12852, tax, bal may, bal j, j, 


MADE OF STEEL Sg Filial asente ara d 11 00 





Trades and labor congress, Dubuque, 
FOR MINERS, QUARRYMEN, FARMERS AND ALL Iowa, tax, jan, "11, to and incl dee, ‘ll 10 00 
MEN WHO DO ROUGH WORK Button workers prot 13138, tax, july, "ll, $4; 
Light and easily attached. Will for them- d f, $4; sup, Nec ...... sesceees . ates 8 20 
.. oo They ptm fh wommg Iron saaenctore pees. tax, a, s, “11, $13.75; “<a 
. eid, . waetdee eee eee ¢ i 
wh BD ob TRY pour chee Gates 18. Ce — 1) union, Portland, Me, tax, = 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. n, ¢ U, 2» ae 
Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, Ill, 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO, tax, apr, to and incl sept, "ll...... 5 00 
BOSTON, MASS. Central labor union, Concord, N H, tax, 
mar, to and incl aug, "ll................... 5 00 
Industrial council, Kansas City, Mo, tax, 
nov, ‘10, to and incl july, ‘1l.. 7 50 
Federal labor 13048, tax, july, "11, $4. 5: af, 
sabia 0054 screntibniainanesetenciens $7 80 iis ies ah tates be aeaeeehbiniakwiaeed: 8 50 
United nockwear cutters 6989, tax, july, Federal labor 12817, tax, aug, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 
PT k eee are 25 00 et ery 70 
United A ea 13097, tax, july, ‘11, $5.75; Federal labor 12974, tax, july, ll, 75c; a f, 
d f, $5.75 1l 50 TD « skins sateen enininenwneaieabhiawes 1 50 
Bottle sorters ‘and handlers 11759, tax, aug, Federal labor 13098, tax, m, j, j, a, "11, $1 70; 
. i ff 23 Seen eE wre 2 00 Sh cnatiseeakhhetstneessncuweeereneaeas 8 40 
oil and pA well workers 12001, tax, july, Federal labor 13005, tax, aug, 11, $1.06; df, 
Tn EGE Ci ncoduaeknenuégeunatine sate eaene 1 90 NE sittin it ontacs wenden 210 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, aug, ‘11, 85c; Button workers prot 13211, sup. RE AE 50 
iiitiiinvereaibiticida arammebetine tame eh 1 70 Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 5 00 
Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, july, Federal labor 12681, sup................... 17 
p EI ET eI 1 wv Local 362, operative plasterers intl asso, 
Office wate employes 12865, tax, july, Di « cna apihamatthik eikiaeeninen « <adueaente 5 20 
.° YS | pats 4 00 Sugar boilers 12830, tax, aug, ‘ll, $1; df, $1.. 2 00 
Hat Block’ Saaienae ‘and helpers 12009, tax, Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, 
aug, ‘11, Gc; d f, Gc............ 1 30 ey *) eae 2 50 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, june, °1l, $7.50; d f, 19. Trades council, Eldorado, Ill, tax, nov, °10, 
ROE I By Seni ae eR Rr ee 15 00 a TS i, reaper 5 00 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13222, tax, Trades and labor council, ‘Mt ‘Olive, Ill, 
 *% SE | = Saeeaeaensaen 90 tax, june, to and inc! nov, "ll.......... 5 00 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and nov- Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, 
elty workers 14065, tax, july, 11, $1.85; d f, tax, dec, "10, to and incl may, ll.. ....... 5 00 
Dbiatssnes dcksanibaideiektnenierkinmekeh waka 3 70 Trades and labor council, Port Huron, 
Federal labor 12985, tax, july, 11, $15.65; d f, Mich, tax, dec, °10, to and incl may, ‘ll 5 00 
EOE SEE SN ye 31 30 Trades council, Cumberland, Md, tax, nov, 
Federal labor 12 2750, ‘tax, aug, ‘11, $1.30; d f, 10, to and incl oct, ‘ll 10 00 
SINC iassiecriere évsata ash siienahindiil iistaaie cia oie it 2 60 Trades and labor assem, Kenton and 
Federal labor 14045, tax, aug, "11, $10. 15: df, Campbell cos, Covington, Ky, tax, jan, 
$10.15 . . 20 30 to and incl dee, "ll 10 00 
Hotel” and restaurant: employes ‘intl asso Central ee mage Omaha, Nebr, tax, feb, 
and bartenders int! league of A, tax, july, I SOG Is Wi o:6.o5c0sscacecccaccentoanns 5 00 
"11, $223.46; sup, $43.60.......... 286 96 Central labor tae Biddeford and Saco, 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug, ‘ll, $3.50; af, Me, tax, dec, *10, to and incl may, ‘ll 5 00 
$3.50; sup, 50c........... tik an odate tl auelateire 7 50 City employes 123826, tax, a, m, j, °11, $20.25; 
Tobacco strippers 12046, sup.. Seth inane ee 1 00 Oe i Sa dina ndin hpiiawsswndn ate ne 40 50 
Mechanics helpers 12864, sup..... 50 Scalemens prot "11408, tax, june, °10, to and 
Federal labor 12949, tax, sept, ‘1l, 85e; d f, incl aug, *11, $10; d f, $10........ 20 00 
= aera aes st 5 70 Soil pipe makers 4 helpers 13052, tax, 
Shovel workers 14104, sup. pike allen 10 00 aug, ‘11, $3.75; d f, $3.75 ............ ‘ 7 53 
17. Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, peewe Gold beaters 13018, tax, july, ‘ll, $2; : f. $2 400 


‘ll, to and inel june, ‘1l......... 5 00 Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, july, pao: 
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850 
ra $4 40 
Railroad machinists helpers 14069, tax, aug, 
1,460; d f, Be ......... 90 
Machinist helpers ane laborers 14033, tax, 
aug, °11, $1.25; d f,$1.25.........  ..... 2 50 
Railroad machinist helpers 13030, tax, sept. 
RTT CS aes 7 #0 
Railroad helpers and Jaborers 14074, tax, 
july, ’11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 : 8 00 
Cement block setters 12004, tax, a, s, ‘ll, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 Ee eer Ae eee % 80 
Gas workers 12740, tax, aug. ‘11, $8; df, $3 600 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, july, ‘11, $5: d f, $5 10 €0 
Sewer and — pipe layers 12824, tax. 
aug, “ll, 8c; d f, & 1 60 
Sail 4 by nt ‘makers 12757, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
$1.25; f, $1.2) 2 50 
Cigar iobiice oO aainaan 12971. tax, aug. ‘ll, 
$13; {a erieiases 26 00 
Cc hE paper box makers 131 10, tax, june, 
"11, $5.50; di f, $5.50... 11 00 
Messengers prot 13084, tax, aug, ‘Il, 70¢c se f, 
| eee 1 40 
Marble peut workers 8809, tax, j, “LL, 
$2.50; ) 5 Oo 
a «) Cement, eo - rs 14061, “tax, july, ‘ll, $4.65; 
Wun n c ar : 9 30 
WHOLESOME Soft beer oats got peddlers 8934, tax, 
aug, ‘il, ; da f,7 pe 1 50 
THE COOKS Bootblac “cs prot 13156, tax, june, , $l. BO; 
d f, $1. 3 00 
Theunlied mine workers of A, tax, july, 1,158 27 
FAVOR | T E Boot and shoe workers, tax, m, j, ‘ll 318 51 
BECAUSE: Intl union of steam engineers, tax, july, *! 80:40 
IT 1S THE BEST Locomotive ae pg ey helpers 11894, Son. 
MOST ECONOMICAL aug, ‘Il, $2.55; d f. $2. 5 10 
AND RELIABLE £ ~ Intl alliance of theatr teal stage employes, 
Whlas) NONE Re ee See ae 110 00 
etouittet death Laborers prot 12713, tax, aug, ° » $l. 65; d f, 
/ Rae 3 30 
Federal labor 12837, su D.. : Si 3 00 
Trades council, Collinsv ille, Ill, sup 2 50 
Machinists helpers 13102, tax, m, j, j, $3.70: 
(¢s “" \ ee asTet 8 65 
Machinists helpers 13107, sup. 3 00 
Egg lighters and breakers 13006, tax, july, 
"an, Gs @ E, GeOs GUM, GOD. 2.4.05. cccccsscces 1 70 
OR ee ee $2 40 a helpers 11830, tax, aug, 1, onan: 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, june, ‘11, $2.35; df, f, $2.50; sup, $3.25. . 8 25 
3 ee an 4 70 welephens operators 14052, s up. cites é 60 
pe prot 12869, tax, june, ‘ll, 95c; df, Federal labor 12756, tax, daly, ‘ll, win 90; d f, 
1 9” $3.90; sup, $3..... cae 10 80 
Federal labor 12868, tax, ‘aug, ‘1, $l; df, $1 200 Sewer laborers 14078, ‘sup. Se 2 40 
= labor 7479, tax, aug, "11, $2.40; d f, United trades and labor council, Dunkirk 
GRE NS SSE Di ae Dye eRe eS eee 4 80 and vicinity, N Y, tax, mar, toand inel 
ou nder workers 10833, tax, cept, ‘ll, to GI, Te TO. nc wv cacencncecccscccces 5 50 
and inel dee, 11, $1.40; d f, $1.40.... oa 2 80 Intl bro pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, j, a, , $1.95; workers of U Sand Can, sup.. 2 50 
EEA AE OTD RPS 3 90 wr Tay helpers 12561, tax, aug, "11, , $1. 10; 
Ww hite “rats actors union of A, tax, aug, BR GIN. cc unccccacenvces 3 20 
Ahead akhen hd ekeeedaneenen 40 00 guanender workers 10093, Re sal 16 00 
Federal labor A es nentsnentin 225 22. Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 
Cigarette box makers 13110, sup ............. 1 00 11806, tax, aug, ‘ll, to and incl jan, °12, 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, apr, to and I a a wad 9 00 
incl sept, °11, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $7.50..... ll 70 Central labor union. Flint, Mich, tax, jan, 
21. Railroad machinists helpers 14105, sup..... 10 00 to and incl june, ‘ll:..... 5 00 
Laborers prot 14106,sup ................. " 5 00 Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, j, J, 
Trades and labor assem, Belleville, Ill, pO ES — EEE 27 00 
tax, dec, °10, toand incl may, ’1l...... 5 00 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, july, ‘11, $1; 
Central labor union, Ft Scott, Kans, tax, 8 RRR eerr 2 00 
ee ree reer 2 50 Labor council, “Marin co, ¢ ‘al, tax, ‘june, to 
Florida state fed of labor, tax, jan, to and and incl nov, ‘ll..... 5 00 
RR reer 10 00 Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, nov, 
Alabama state <~ of labor, tax, oct, °10, to Ss Ee NE PI, To ncscascccecccncsacacs 5 00 
re 10 00 Federated trades council, Sacramento, 
Federal labor 13180, tax, july, 11, 60é; df, ‘60¢ 2 Cal, tax, aug, *11, to and incl jan, ‘12...... 5 00 
—— labor 12968, tax, july, ‘11, $3.35; d f, Laborers prot 12903, tax, aug, ’11, $1.50; d f, 
kikse. Lek Lmadee Se uNeaeees abetrenmonées 6 70 iia nned<sceudiess sitenvescoanbeeaie $64 3 00 
Federal labor 12670, tax, aug, ’1l, $1.75; d f, Hair spinners 12347, tax, aug, °11, $3.35; d f. 
SE ER a eee a oar 8 50 Saini = te un vaesedenqewedice aA etl aa 6 70 
Federal labor 12792, tax, june, 11, $2; d f, $2 4% Federal labor 12931, tax, j,a, ‘ll, 80c; d f, 
Federal labor 18128, tax, july, ’11, %c; d f, ee tnarbs ara atsababiad sabia ie awa cha Rak witaas 1 60 
ee a as 1 90 Telephone operativ es 12402, tax, aug, ‘Ll, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, aug,’ll, 40c; d f, 40c 80 of 1 5 ee ees 1 #0 
“eee labor 12858, tax, j, j, a, "11, $1.20; d f, Telephone operativ es 12846, tax, june, ‘to 
FELD TE RR AE ES LET Re 2 40 and incl oct, ‘ll, $3.25; d f, $3.25; 2-c 
Federal labor 13051, tax, july, ’11, 35c ; : d f, assess for united hatters, 80c............. 7 30 
a a a a 70 Federal labor 11345, tax, j, a, ‘ll, , $6.20; df, 
Federai labor 9435, tax, aug, "11, $1.05; df, IND: arcpidiunce.aldaiielhin 0 veins Def aan een 12 40 
iin diednenstindeiiies doekadeenembane 210 Suspendermakers 9560, sup aileithitinde i 16 00 
Railway ‘shop helpers 13082, tax, j, a, "11, $5; ee 14065, tax, july, ‘11, 75c; d f, We: 
RE EE PS LE RIT EO 10 00 i eerie RES ER 9 80 


d 
Allied trades helpers 13219, tax, aug, ‘11, 


Egg candlers 12090, tax, july, "11, $2.25; d f, 


ph. ated 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


332 East 103d Street 


to 24 Taylor St. 











» 








SEY eeveecae—sey 


Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 

»9 $2.25; sup, hc ..... $5 00 24. Federal labor 12614, sup..... $0 50 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup...... oe 1 00 Horse nail workers 7180, sup. 10 00 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, july, ‘ll, Button workers prot 12854, tax, oct, "11, $85; 

$1.20: d f. $1.20; sup, $2.45 4 85 df. $5: sup, nine 175 00 
Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, sup 5 00 AC McClurg co, c hie ago, Ill, sup wand 19 
Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, 2%. Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, a, 

ih Wiis |... apedsnvabdibnedstanseadens 2 50 m, j, * seaeens ; ‘ » 50 

4%. City oman prot asso 11431, tax, aug, 71, Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, 

$17.50; a ss 35 00 tax, oct, "10, to and incl sept, ‘ll . 10 00 
Fedsnition of es - 9 ten Til, tax, Trades council, Albion, Mich, tax, jan, to 

feb, ‘11, to and incl july, ‘ll...... | ...... 5 00 and inel june, ‘11 bdvEh ese credo neneenn 5 00 
Federated trades council, » ka, Cal, tax, Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, 

f,m, a, ‘ll aee a 2 50 tax, j.a,s, “ll. “ae 2 50 
Machinists helpers 14044, tax, july, ‘11, 80¢; Federal labor 7426, tax, j, a, 8, “11, $1.06; df, 

Ue. asoronsesease vn as ‘ 1 60 $1.05 . ; 210 
Federal labor 7241, tax, aug, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 Federal labor 1082), tax, bal s, 0, on acct 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax, july, ‘11, S40 df, » "11, $12.40; d f, $12.50...... 25 00 

ac ee de 7 00 Federal labor 12787, tax, j, j, acct ‘a, ‘ll, $1; 
Journey men sailmakers 12741, tax, aug, ‘11, as saethsncwacwexn x0nidatel cua 2 00 
$2 55; d f, $2.55 ...... . 5 10 Womens prot 12721, tax, july, ‘11, $1.00; df, 
Central labor union, Hanover and Me- $1.90 ' ne 3 80 

Sherrystown, Pa. tax, j, f, m. ‘Il...... 2 50 Bric klayers: 10982, tax, july, $2.35; df, 
Laborers prot 12920, tax, aug, ‘11, $5; df, $5 10 00 $2. 470 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl Bollermakers he ipers 13148, tax, aug, “$l. 40; 

union of A, tax, july, ‘ll 64 2B Ty ens otc tesin tet etanedsagharcsccungnce 2 80 
United powder and high explosive work- Paper ane p and b asso 5743, tax, j, a, 

ers of A, tax, j, a, s, "ll 3 38 , 2 LR RSS ene 5 00 
Posecal labor 11164, tax, july, | ® $1.30; df, Machinists naspere one laborers 12906, tax, 

$1.30 2 60 may. “11, $3.50; d f, $3.50 7 00 
a A banner, regalia, button, and novelty Railway helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 

workers 14065, sup 16 00 aug, “11, $2.40; d f, $22 5 00 

24. Central labor union, Norwich, Conn. sup 2 50 Gas and water worke = “98410, tax, ‘bal j, j, a, 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, "L1, $40.70; d f, $40.70 ‘ S81 40 

tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘l1...... 5 00 Western federation of miners, tax, j.a,‘U 513 00 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, oct, "10 Patternmakers league of N A, tax, july, ‘ll 28 00 

Se ME EINES, "“Wilsvoncetasccccassecaaane 5 00 Fur dressers 13185, tax, july, ‘11, $10; d f, $10 20 00 
Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn, Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, july, 

Cax, 5. © We. Be. .ccove 2 60 ‘1 ae 69 00 
United trades and labor council, Pittsburg Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 1 00 

and vicinity, Kans, tax, jan, to and incl Button workers prot 13151, sup.. 1 00 

june, ‘ll.. = 5 00 Laborers prot 8079, tax, july, ‘ll, $15; df, $15; 

United laborers 13116, tax, june, °11, $3.25 SIS oc oe 10 00 
df, $3.25 6 50 Machinists helpers 12764, tax, aug, ‘11, $5; 

Stone derric kmens 19878, tax, aug, “ll, a 75; d f, $5; sup Fawteiioa 11 00 

d f, $4. 9 50 Machinists hes rs 14081, tax, a, acct s, ‘ll, 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, / i, ; 80: $5.40; d f, $5.40; sup, $1. : 11 80 

4 os a 1 60 Railroad helpers and laborers 14107, sup 10 00 
Ele vator ope rators 13076, tax, june, ‘11, $1; Railroad helpers and laborers 14108, sup 10 00 
So aie 2 00 Button workers prot 14109, sup 10 00 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, aug, ‘11, $2.50; d f, 26. Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 

$2.50. 5 00 N Y, tax, bal dec, "10, toand incl june, ‘1 5 50 
Elevator operators 13195, ‘tax, ‘july, 7. 32. 85; Central labor union se ae. Pa, tax, dec, 

di f, $2.85. 5 70 ‘10, to and inel apr. : 5 00 
Artesian well drillers and levermens 1344, Central labor union, Mid town, N Y, tax, 

tax, aug, °11, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. ‘ences 5 00 nov, ‘10. to and incl apr, 11 5 00 
Rubber workers 12420, tax, m, a, m, ‘ll, Central labor council, Cle Elum, Wash, 

GRBs GF, GEBD.... .cccccscccces — ois 3 00 tax, m, a, m, ’ enc 2 0 
Federal labor 11449, tax, july, "11, $1.75; df, Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, 

SemdeAbinh Lp debdedicnsseuesKnemnth 8 50 tax, nov, 10, to and inc! apr, . 5 00 
Federal labor 12909, tax, mevte n, $1 35; df, Federal labor 8281, tax, aug, ‘11, 38ce; d f, 35e 70 
1.35 2 70 Fede on labor 12222, tax, aug, ‘11, $12.60; d f, 
Federal labor 12862, tax, aug, ‘ll, $3: d f, $3 6 00 $12.50 25 00 
Federal labor 13128, tax, aug, ‘11, 95c; d f, 9c 1 90 Sewer laborers 14078, tax. july, | “iL, $2. 10; dt, 
Intl broom tn whisk makers union, tax, $2.10 4 20 
a, m, j, j, 14 00 Theatrical somone fand Gressers 12719, tax, 

Intl Lk. workers union of A, tax, j,a 210 j, j, a, ‘11, $3.90; d f, $3.% 7 80 
Intl | of blacksmiths and helpers, tax. Cigarmakers intl coe of A, tax. may, ‘ll 216 72 
eud heen aeenene 100 00 Int! bro of stationary firemen, tax, j, 

Order Mt railroad telegraphers, tax, j, a, 8, Wee Lo caaks anawide lll 50 

cndiaats 375 00 Intl asso of heat and frost +4 and 
United hatters of N A, tax, jan, ‘to and asbestos workers, tax, m, j, j 12 00 

incl aug, ‘11 340 40 Inti glove workers union of A, a3 ‘aug, ‘1 473 

Natl bro tapuvaties potters, tax, ‘j, A, 8, O, Central trades and labor assem, Taylor- 
ah wiles aaa 127 68 ville, Ill, tax, jan, to and incl sept. ‘ll... 7 50 

United cloth | a and cap makers of N 1a. Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
8 3) ea 30 52 aug, ‘11. 8c; d f, 85c........... 1 70 
Pearl Pray re 14077, tax, july,’ . Federal labor 12692, sup wail 1 00 
$10 i ae 20 €O Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 8 00 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 16 00 Laborers prot 14096, tax, aug, "11, $4; d f, $4 8 00 
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28. Labor council, 
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Evanston, Ill, tax, dec, "10, 
to and incl nov, ’11.. 

Jefferson county trades and labor assem, 
Steubenville, Ohio, and vicinity, tax, feb, 
to and incl july, * 

Central trades and labor council, Lake co, 
Ind, tax, nov, ‘10, to and inel oct, ‘11 

Central trades and labor counc il, Russell- 
ville, Ark, tax, j, j, a, ‘ll 

Central trades council, Little Rock, Ark, 
tax, may, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ’12 

Central labor union, Independence, 
tax, nov, °10, to and incl oct, ‘11 sie 

Trades and labor assem, New, Castle, Pa 
tax, apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, 

Macbinists helpers and bead rs 14050, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, $1.55; df, $1. 

Fe — labor 130066, 


Kans, 


tax, june, ‘11, 35c; d f, 


Fe “de ral labor 7087, ll, $2.75; d f, 


Weder ral Jabor 13153, tax, july, ‘11, $1.50; df, 
$1.50 ... 

Federal labor 12102, tax, july, 

Federal labor 12367, tax, aug, 

Federal labor 10651, tax, j, j, a, 
| aa 

Porters 12029, tax, ‘july, ‘ll, $1; d f, $1 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13214, 
aug, ‘ll, 8c;d f, 85e. 

Ship cleaners and sealers ‘12881, “tax, j. j, a, 
"He, 05s Gf, GS... 2005. 

Chainmakers 14051, tax, aug, ‘1, $l;d f, $1 
Street sweepers 13114, tax, j, j, $2.20; d f, 
SE Ea eee 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, aug, 


“11, $10; d f, $10 
"11, 50c; d f, £0e 
‘Ll, $41.50; d f, 


tax, 


“11, $1.50; df, 
Window shade weckers 13091, tax, aug, ‘11, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20..... sy 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, july, Ii 
Fe — labor 13066, tax, aug, ‘ll, $3.05; d f, 





mane chanical helpers 12954, tax, i, a, 
$2; d f, $2; sup, 20c.......... 

United neck wear cutters 6939, sup......- ; 

Geepender workers 11095, tax, j, j, a, “ll, 
Oe PERS CY eee 


Theatre employes 14089, sup. : 
Clock and watch makers 13158, sup 
=n labor 12739, tax, a, s, "11, $1: d f, $1; 


Laborers OO EES 
Federal —_ 12776, tax, aug, ‘ll, $13; df, 
IER odcinek tad acamenadiaes dbecuine 
Federal =. 10128, sup. 
Trades and labor assem, Aurora, Ill, tax, 
jan, to and inc! dee, ’11. en 
Cleaners, pressers, and dyers 14110, sup owe 
Central labor union, Baker, Ore, sup.. 
Machinists helpers 13117, tax, j, a ‘ll, $6. 75; 
d f, $6.75; sup, $1............ 


. Lead, paint, ona varnish makers and mix- 


ers 14111, su 
Launion Me xicana (united laborers union) 
14112, sup F 
United laborers 14113, sup 
Federal labor (colored) 14114, ‘sup Aet: 
Ege inspectors 12000, sup , “a 
Trades and labor council. Hancock, Mich, 
tax, jan, toand inci june, ‘ll 
Central labor union, Holyoke, 
n ov, 10, toand inel july, ’11. 
Central labor 4 Lynn, Mass, tax, feb, 
to and ine! july, ‘ll. 
Trades council, Marshaii, 
and inel dee, 
Trades and labor assem, 
a, m, j, “ll. 
Trades and 
Tex, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 12#71 


Mass, tax, 


Tex, tax, jan, to 
‘Decatur, Ill, tax, 
labor council, Port Arthur, 

to and ine! june, ‘ll i“ 
, tax, apr, 11, $2.45; d f, 

Ye wenn 

Federal labor 12916, tax, aug, ’1l, $1. 40; df, 


. ree 
Federal labor 12978, tax, july, ‘il, $2.85; d f, 


5 
Railroad helpers 12979, tax, j, a, ‘11, $1.75; 


$10 00 


5 00 
10 00 
25 


10 00 
5 00 
310 


70 


300 
20 00 
1 00 


9 00 
200 


1 70 


10 00 
2 00 


4 40 
3 00 


2 40 
75 CO 


16 00 


2 00 


29. 


30. 


31. 





d f, $i.75... 
sales prot 11762, 


$ 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12815, 

tax, j, j, a, "11, $6; d f, $6; 2-c hatters assess, 
60 


$1 
Cook and waiters 10968, tax, aug, ‘il, On; 


SEs <ddink bedhs cedensansninnes 
Henry C Campbell, Milwaukee, Wis, sup. ’ 
Central labor union, oil M pede tax, 


wen 
nov, °10, toand incl july, en 
Inti spinners union, tax, j, 
Federal! labor — tax, july, 
$1.40; sup, $1.2; 
Federal labor 14046. sup... 
Tobacco strippers 12 2571, tax, ‘july, 11, $2. 30; 


1 
“tu, $1.40; df, 


d f, $2.30; sup, $1.8 
Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, 
EL RE TIES 9 
Local 12, intl stone 


pave rs and ¢ curb set- 
ters, sup 3 
Button workers’ prot 14115, sup 
Railroad machinists helpers 14116, sup a 


Garbage collectors and employes Ilill7, 
TD oon 0 000060086 cases ceccesencescceseeeses 
Central trades and labor coune Al. Rutland, 
Vt, tax, jan, toand incl dee, <wait 
Trades and labor assem, Salem, Gite. tax, 
jan, to andine! june, 11 * 
Trades and labor council, Kdmonton 


mar, to and incl aug, 

Contra labor “council, St Joseph, 
dec, *10, to and ine! may, ‘ll 

Federal labor 1285, tax, j, a, s, "ll, $4.50; df, 
i ea 

Federal labor 11983, tax, july, 
a 

Mac aes helpers 13077, 
d f, $1.80 


oo rta, Can, tax, 


Mo, tax, 


“LL, $2.50; d 


tax, j, a, “11, $1.80; 


Railroad mac hinists helpers 14072, tax, july, 
LI, %e; d f, %e 

Dairy — kers and drivers" 13106, tax, j, a, 
‘11, $l; d 

Meat, Vid and sanitary science inspect- 
ors asso 12912, tax, a, s, "11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

we een | asso 13089, tax, bal j, ams. 
, - 


Hard lime bridge and curb stone cutters 
12737, tax, j, a, *11, $38.10; d f, $3.10. . 

Laundry workers intl union, tax, ‘a, ‘m, ds 
‘11 


a, 
omen labor union, Bridgewater, ‘Mass, 
tax, mar, ‘ll, to and incl aug, ‘11. 
United trades and labor council, ‘Buffalo, 
N Y, tax, feb, "ll, to and incl jan, °12...... 
United neck wearmakers 11016, tax, m, j, j, 
"11, $37.50; d f, $37.50 
Federal labor 14045, sup...................... 
Neckwear cutters 14095, sup. 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Sawmill workers 14100, sup... 
Central labor union, Norfolk and v icinity, 
Va. tax, jan, to and incl dec, ’11... 
Trades and labor assem, Alamosa, Colo, 
4 5 5 Saar 
Central trades and labor assem, Spring- 
field, Mo, tax, jan, ’11. to and incl dee, ‘11 
Tr. weed union, Paducah, Ky, tax, a, 
ON Ae isc ta eect aaihs 5 amiatgd seatatg Caen eel 


"11, $2; d f, $2 
‘1, $3.60; d f, 


Federal labor 12937, tax, june, 

Federal labor 8162, tax, j, a, s, 
IE cost ani 

Pipe ¢ pares and repairers 11465, tax, aug, 
"Ll, $5; 


Bridge aeaeens ‘13101, tax, aug, ll, 7c; d f, 
iss tein She Dbaakeanidad «tame een 
Gardeners prot 13920, tax, se pt, 11, $2.59; 
Skanes é<ctecccasnaeks Avateosnennense 
Button "workers prot 13151, tax, aug. ‘ll 
UP I re eta 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, j. a. “il. 


$9.80; d f, $9.8).. 
Paving cutters union ‘of the US of A and 
Can, tax, a, s, ‘ll 
Machinists helpers 13069, sup... 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, aug, ‘ll, 
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Council of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, jan, 
to and incl june, ‘ll, $5; sup, 60c........... 

Machinists helpers 14118, sup......... nea 

Pipe caulkers 14119, sup . 

Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga, 
tax, feb, "11. to and incl jan, ‘12 ........... 

Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, sup.. 

is iatendnncecencnscenesev®aseesse 


Subscriptions, Am FEep............ icietiiielanaal 
Advertisements, AM FED..............csece0 
| I Raa 

Total — , en $185,102 39 


EXPENSES. 
Aug, 1911, rent, T A Wickersham........... 


Salary, office employes: A H Bocock, 2 


days, $5; M H Carroll, 374 days, $9.65; G A 
Boswell, 2 days, $10.49;E Mullican, 2 days, $5 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau ae 
Stamps: 200 10-c, $20; 100 8-c, $8; 2 0 6c, $12; 

300 4-c, $12; 2,000 2-c, $40; 4,000 1-c, $40; 2003-¢ 

$6; PO dept... insenen 
Stamps: 300 2-c, $6; 182 4-c, $7.28; 1,700 l-c, $17; 

P Odept siadoneaeahd ee 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $27.07; T 

H Fiynn, $59.86; J A Flett, $19.30; J J Cun- 

ningham, $49.25; Santiago Iglesias, $34. 

. Salary, office employes, week ending aug 
6, "ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J EF Giles, 
$29.63; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18: I 
M Rodier, $23; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lau- 
ber, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; DJ Nielsen, 
$15; RS b Shemas, $l4;: M Webster, $18: S 
Lankford, $23.58; F K Carr, $144; E R 
Brownley, $12: W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman, $183; M M Connell, $11; EN 
Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; N E Lynch, 
$10.48; E Morrison, $9; C H Roderick, $16.07 

Printing: 2,000 envelopes, $6; 2,000 reports, 
nat! and intl officers, folded, $9; 5,000 
tags, gummed (50 pads), $7.50; 15.500 greet- 
ings, $46.50; 15,000 endeavors, $45; 15,000 
quotations (folded), $45; 5,000 Trade 
Unions, $6.50; 20,000 Aims and Objects, $35; 
The Trades Unionist............ aon 

Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck....... 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63.50; 
Frank H McCarthy, $111.06............ 

Salary, week ending aug 6, ‘ll, J W Sullivan 

Attorneys fee in contempt case tot 
Ralston, Siddons & Richardson .......... 

. Legislative expenses, M G Hamilton....... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Salary, office employe (4 days), week end- 

ing aug 6, "11, C R Breneman............... 
For 2,000 McNamara stamps to be used on 

all sealed mail going out of A F of L 

headquarters, Frank ssesreeee. secy. 
Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt....... 
Organizing expenses: M M ay $10; 

Thos Leach, $10............... 

. Organizing expenses: William Bork, "$53. 40; 
Stuart Reid, $57.76; Cal Wyatt, $105.85; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $25; T H Flynn, $538.20; J 
J +h" $182; H L Eichelberger, 
+ ay Wilson, $24.05; John B Lennon, 

a ee rer err 

. Organizing expenses: oo Wilson,$1. 2B; J A 
Flett, $48.50: W E Terry, $53.70; J J Cun- 
TIRE, Do vcccccesceee coces 

. Salary, office employes. week ending aug 

12, ‘ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D F 

Manning, $25: LA Sterne (2 days vaca- 

tion) $25: J E Giles, $19; DL Bradley 

$18; F L. Faber, $18: I M Rodier, $17; M 

C Farmer, $18; | M Lauber, $18; W H 

Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; D J 

Nielsen, $15; RS Thomas, $14; M Web- 

ster, $18; S Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; 

C RBreneman, $!l: E R Brownley, $12; 

W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $13; 

M M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $16; S 

E Woolls, $16: E C Howard, $14; N E 

Lynch, $10; EK Morrison, $%; C H Roderick 

(4 days), $10; W von Ezdorf (1 day), $2.50; 

D L Bradley, week ending aug 19, “11 (va- 

cation), $18: D L Bradley, week ending 

aug 26, ‘ll (vacation), $18; F L Faber. 
week ending aug 19, ‘ll (vacation), $18; 

F L Faber, week ending aug 26, "11 (vaca- 
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tion), $18; W von Ezdorf, week ending 
aug 21, ll (vacation), $15; W von Ezdorf, 
week ending aug 28, ‘11 \vesedten $15. 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffit, $51; MG 
EL ccauccngunsianeaatts 
Salary, office employes, week ending aug 
19, "11 (4 days vacation), L A Sterne 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $20.08; 
E T Flood, $54.51; Santiago Iglesias, $3 
Stamps, 10,000 l-c, PO dept.... 


. Organizing expenses: Cornelius Ford, 


$51.21; C O Young, $55; M G Hamilton, 
aR RS joe 


5 Organizing expenses JID Pierce, $60.50; 


J D Chubbuck, $15.50 “0 
Salary, week ending aug 12, ‘11, J W Sulli- 
van a isan Oica'e needa aman 


. Expenses for first half of aug, “ll, Samuel 


Gompers, pres.......... 

Organizing expenses: H L Eile helberger, 
$50.10; Cal Wyatt, $80.60; Wm Bork, $47.10; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $25; R M Harris, $10; J T 
Smith, $10; M M penegaus, $0; JO 
Walsh, $10...... peuidiecane 

Organizing expe nses: Jacob Tazelaar, 
$97.56: T H Flynn, $47.65; Stuart Reid, 
$60.58; W E Terry, $47.50........ 


. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $58. 30: © 


A Miles, $27.12; J D Chubbuck, $12.35. 
E T Flood, $30; E N Nockels, $48.50.... 
— office employes, week ending aug 
1% ‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard $30; 
DF Manning, $25; J E Giles, $24.65; I M 
Rodier, $23; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $21.05: A E Hawkins 
(4 days), $10; D J Nielsen,$15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $22.98; S Lankford, $19.28; 
F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $11; E R 
Brownley, $17; F E Waggaman, $16.71; 
M M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $17.71; 
S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $l4; N E 
Lynch, $10; S B Woolls.$l0; E Morrison, 
$9.64; C H Roderick, $15; F K Carr (va- 
cation), week ending aug 26, ‘ll, $14; 
F K Carr (vacation), week ending sept 
2, 1, $144; N E Lynch (vacation), 
week ending aug 2%, ‘ll, $10; N E 
Lynch (vacation), week ending se vod 2, 
, 2 Se ae oer am ‘6 . 

Legislative expenses, JA Moffitt 

Salary and expenses, weck ending aug “19, 
11,J W Sullivan . 

Phone service, C & P Tele ‘phone co 

4 cuts, National Engraving co............. 

Printing 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, J P 
_ ¥ ho Rese 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P Odept...... 

Printing Am Fep, for june, ‘ll, Law 
Reporter Printing co celeemindts Vacnramaaicaen 

Printing Am Fep, for july, ‘ll, Law 
Reporter Printing co....... 


. Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, "$52.15; 


Santiago Iglesias, $8; C O Young, $50.50 


. Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, we 20; 


Wm Bork, $54.45; T H Flynn, $51; 

Flett, $35.06; W E Terry, $17.50; ‘bal 
Wyatt, $71.35; J D Chubbuck, $22.15; H L 
Bichelberger, $62.10 .............ccseseseees 


2. Organizing expenses: C W "Merker, $10; 


J Schroeder, $10; M G Hamilton, 

$21.80; Jacob Tazelaar, $79.49.............. 

Stamps: 2,000 l-c, $20; 1,000 2-c, $20; ‘400 5- Cc, vets 
PE denneanncnadses 


. Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt ...... 


Organizing expenses, E T Flood........ 
Freight charges on 2 cases of printed 
matter, Geo W Knox Express co ... 
Organizing ex penses, Santiago Iglesias 
Expressage for june, ‘11, U S Express co 
Expressage for july, ‘11, U S Express co.... 
Per capita tax to union label ——2 dept. 
A F of L, for june and july, , Thos F 
Tracy, secy treas 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $27.70; 
G W Tooley, $10 


5. Sate. office employes, week ending aug 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
ER, $25; S E Woolls, $26.67; J E 
Giles, $2239; I M Rodier, $24.29: M C 
Farmer, $!8; I M Lauber, $I8; W H How- 
lin, $19.48; A E Hawkins, $15; DJ Niel- 
sen, $17.3; R S Thomas, $16.88; M 
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50 YEARS OF 


Unprecedented popularity is the invin- 


cible record of 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food Law 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Md. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 


AAbbbeheeesssees beeeel 


30. anergy, 


office employes, week oneness aug 


26, “ll, L A Sterne $25 00 
31. Stamps, 1,700 l-c, PO dept.. ae 17 00 
One months salary, Sam! Gompers, ‘pres 116 87 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, sec B38 33 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $30.45; CO 
Young, $50.25; M G Hamilton, $93.40 174 10 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather..... & 75 
Rebinding one book, A Zicht! & co 1 % 

12 rolls paper, $1.50; 1 ribbon, $1.25; E S 
Newman ; 2 75 
Locksmith work, Geo A Malone.. 2 75 
Towel service, Fowler ESTER 9 50 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 10 00 
Telegrams, Western Union Tele graph co 5 14 

Stamps received and used, Frank Mor- 
OI ; 7 31 31 
$11.14 lie 24 24 

RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand July 31, 1911 
Receipts for month of August, 1911... .. 


Tota ul. <sekinenehenenees 


Balance on hand August 31, 1911 


ES nD ee ey 


$170.7412 98 
14,359 46 
$184,102 39 
11,140 24 


$173.962 15 





$41,588 46 


In defense fund for local trade and federal 


labor unions 


Total 





$17, 3, 962 15 


FRA NK MORRISON 










































26. Organizing expenses, W H Harter 


. Stamps, 5 2-e, 


. Organizing expenses 


. Organizing expenses: 


Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17.14; C R 
Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $12; F E 
Waggaman, $18; M M Connell, $11.74; EN 
Parsons, $19.04; S E Woolls, week ending 
sept 2, ‘ll (vacation), $16; E C Howard, 
week ending aug 26, ‘11, $14; S B Woolls, 
$10.71; C H Roderick (4 days), $10; E 
Morrison, $9; E Mullican (4 days), $10; 
S E Woolls, week ending sept 9% ‘ll 
(vacation), $16.............-.+. 

7 and expenses, week ending aug 26, 

JW Sullivan. 
eamiaaden expenses: 
Stuart Reid, $47.50. 


co ‘Young, "$51.50; 


Postage on AM FED, PO dept...... 
Newspapers and magazines, $2.92; janitor 
service, 0c; freight and expressage, $7.20; 
notary fees, 50c; hauling and drayage, 
$6.30; benzine, 2c; phone calls, 2c; 
matches, 40c; disinfectant, 40c; cheese 
cloth, 40c; book, $1; nails, 2c; postage 
due, 6c: car tickets, $8.50; J E Giles...... 
Hauling Am FEp, Thos Jones.... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Expenses trip to Harrisburg, Pa, and ‘re- 
turn, R L Guard 
POdept.. 
250 3-c, 











$7.50; 


Eic helberger, 
Cal Wyatt, 
Wm Bork, 
; W E Terry, 


Stamps: 100 2-c, $2; ‘190 6-¢, 
$ll.40; POdept.. 

Organizing expenses: ‘HL 
$53.50; Jacob Tazelaar, $85.36; 

z iH Flynn, 0.2 





$82.50: 
NR Ret ETE N EAR 


Supplies: ‘1 ‘pen cap, 40c; 1 arm rest, 75c; 
1 arm rest, 50c; 1 pair shears, 7ic; 1 doz 
linen pads, $1; 1 invoice book, $2.75; 2 
ar wrapping paper, 80c; 1 200-pp journal, 
80c; 1 special made label, 75c; 1 1b rubber 
bands, $2.75; 3 qt paste, $2.25; — «& 
ee ere 

Ledgers, A Zichtl & co aaah 

: JA Flett, $30; “San- 

tiago Iglesias, $33; J J Cunningham, $34.80 

E T Flood, $52.62; J F 


Schmitt, $4.50....... 


$451 26 
36 00 
99 00 
13 46 





delicious if you use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 


den’s PEERLESS BRA 


P | E S Cakes, Puddings, and 
? all kinds of Desserts 
requiring Milk, will be much more 


CONDENSED MILK 


Convenience, Economy and 
Better Results in your Cooking 
make the use of den's 
EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK and Res 
EVAPORATED | MILK 


Secretary, A. F. of Z.. 














heb 


Sor the asking while they las 





Est. 1857 








Book of 80 Fine Recipes i= 


"s Condensed Milk o 
** Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 


—4 

















386-398 East 152d Street 


Teephone “71 MELROSE”’ 


NEW YORK 


The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Corner Melrose Avenue 
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“FIRST IN THE FIELD; LAST IN THE REPAIR SHOP.” 


The Watson is the most used Bottom Dump- 
ing Wagon in America. Thousands of them 
have seen eight and ten years’ steady service, 
and still in use.qWrite for Catalog and pric:s. 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY - - Canastota, N.Y. 












, 

































Hart & Crouse | | Use Special 
COMPARNY Trolley Cars 


For Union Outings, Picnics, 
Visitations, or any Trip when 
made in a Party. 








Royal Boilers 





—_ They Go and Come 
Ne Ww Yo rk When You Wish 
Radiators The Rates are Reasonable 


and you have all the Advan- 
tages of a Private Car. 








BRANCHES For particulars and any sort of Trolley 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street Information. call, phone, or write the 
CHICAGO . - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Nenry Streets 
DALLAS” - - 659 Eim Street Passenger Dept , Bay State St. Rwy. Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 

























Ask any of your friends who use 


e @ 
Lions. Milk 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 
IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live" 


GERAGHTY @® CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 











Funeral Economy PARK & TILFORD 





You are invited to inspect our newly NEW YORK 
installed and centrally located Show R 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern For seventy years and over. 
cqupmen. have sold the very best food 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 


60 years of experience. products at lowest prices, ob- 





Special attention given to rigid economy in the tained in all the best markets 
simpler forms of service. , — , - . 
Complete funerals at prices which meet your of the world. , You will there- 

approval no matter what the condition. fore select satisfactorily from 


Complete automobile equipment. Motor hee om . 
alee ated aieeiemn the largest, freshest stock ot 


Special motor ambulance service for invalids. Table Delicacies and similar 


We hold ourselves subject to call from an . og 
locality reached by the lines of the ocbaiban supplies. Write for our catalog. 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate Deliveries are made out 
attention. of town to great distances 


both by freight and express. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SIXTH ST. 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 NEW YORK 
































for Social Play- Art Backs- Exquisite Colors-High Quality iii cia RULES 
New Designs - Club Indexes - /deal for Bridge. Gavia 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish-50£a Pack Gara 





In Use Throughout the World for General Play. Jimmies 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. [ietan 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or /vory Finish. Hapa 

















* That ‘‘interest” is wrong in principle and a fraud on productive 

A Book Worth Reading. labor is vigorously and convincingly argued in a book “USURY”’ 

published by the Anti-Usury League. It contains thirty-nine 

chapters touching every phase of the subject—ethical, economic, scriptural and liistoric. Every chapter an 

eye-opener. Bound in cloth, postpaid, $/. JOHN CALVIN ELLIOTT, 17 Fifth St. S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 
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All UNIONS, 





372 Broadway 


LODGES and ASSOCIATIONS Should Have a 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
To safeguard their RECORDS, etc., from damage from Fire and Water. 


Local 44, Upholsterers’ Int. Union, 159 East 57th Street, N. Y. City; N. Y. Building Trades 
Council, and Board of Business Agents, found all their books, records, etc., intact alter the 
fire which destroyed Groll's Hall, 145-147 East 53d Street, New York City. 


WHY? Because they were ina 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 


Twenty-five other Unions and lodges at this 
fire lost all their records because they had no 


CHAMBERLIN FIRE-PROOF CABINET SAFE 
They have since provided themselves with one of Chamberlin’s Fire-Proof Cabinet Safes 


W.H. CHAMBERLIN & CO. 
New York City 




















LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 













READING 
HARDWARE CO 


Makers of 
Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 





“* Reading 
Lawn Mowers 
FACTORIES : 


tendon ~READING, PA. 





Design 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake Si 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 











“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
iNSULATED WIRE AND CABLE €0. 


Bayonne, N. J. 























AMERICAN DISTRICT 
STEAM COMPANY 


Underground Steam Heating 
Specialties; Steam Pipe Casing 
and Wood Pipe. Traps, Valves, 
Regulators, Meters, Fittings and 
General Heating Supplies :: :: 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Lockport, N.Y. Chicago 
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Here is the firm that 
will supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in impreuve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 


wswtortacnce™ | | Consumers Gas Co. 


Bilger Truck Co ,Souderton,Pa. 











Reading 
Pa. 


American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 




















The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITH ANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 






















LANSDEN | | The Washington Loan and 
ELECTRIC Trust Company 
WAGONS WASHINGTON, D.C. 


There are Lansden Electric Wagons CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $900,000 


in service today, still using their 
original Edison Storage Battery 





equipment, that have been in service Allows interest on deposits, the same 
mure than seven yesrs. In almost bei bi este 

every instance where a Lansden eing subject to check. 

Wagon has been installed in the Rate 

pet coer aggre nye Acts as executor, administrator, tiustee, 
quent vehicle purchases by that guard an, etc. 


company have been the Lansden. . : 
ciated Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 


TH E real estate. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and stores valu- 


LANSDEN ables. 


6 C0 Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
: checks to persons traveling abroad. 

















SS 229A HIGH ST. 
NEWARK, WN. J. JOHN JOY EDSON - - President 























| — Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit -o 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





























